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Homeless activists bravely | block the bulldozer from destroying an encampment. 


iby. Mike Rhodes _ oc S 


% arbed wire peu ‘went up on 


town Fresno to keep ‘homeless 
people off a strip of land owned. 
by Caltrans. City officials and police 


forced homeless people from multiple. 
encampments in downtown Fresno in a_ 
raid that displaced hundreds of unshel~ : 


_tered people. 
The homeless campers were told to 


by Bill Quigley 


alone in New Orleans in a shot- 
gun ‘double. On August 29, 
¥ 2005, as Hurricane Katrina hit 
the Gulf Coast, the levees constructed by 


the U.S. Corps of Engineers failed in five | 


places and New Orleans filled with water. 


One year ago, Ms. Mosely was on the” 


- second floor of her neighborhood church. 

- Days later, she was helicoptered out. She 

_-was so dehydrated she spent eight days in a 
hospital. Her next-door neighbor, 89 years 
old, stayed behind to care for his dog. He 
drowned in the eight feet of floodwaters 
that covered their neighborhood. 

_ Ms. Mosely now lives in her half-gut- 
ted house. She has no stove, no refrigera- 
tor, and no air-conditioning. The bottom 
half of her walls have been stripped of 

sheetrock and are bare wooden slats from 


“Saturday, August 26, in down-. 


3 if you he seen recent television footage of New Orleans, 

you probably have a picture of how bad our housing situ-. 
ation is. What you cannot see is that the rest of our insti- 
tutions — our water, our electricity, our healthcare, our 
jobs, our educational system, our criminal justice ie 
|— are all sts as Bees as our ir housing. 


ernice Mosely is 82 and lives 


move to. the Poverello House, a nearby 
homeless center. Assistant Fresno City” 
Manager Bruce Rudd said, “We met with 


the Poverello House yesterday and they 
said they could take in anyone who need- 


ed a place to stay.” Several homeless peo- 


ple I talked to scoffed at this assertion and 
said the Poverello House doesn’t have the 
facilities to take in the hundreds of people 
who had just been displaced. 

Dee, one of the homeless women in the 


Can’t Find My Way Home| 


New Orleans One Year After | Katrina 


the floor haleeeay up the wall Her food is 


stored in a styrofoam cooler. Two small 
fans push the hot air around. 


_ Two plaster Madonnas are in her tiny, 


well-kept front yard. On a blazing hot 


~ summer day,. Mosely used her crutches to 


gingerly come down off her porch to open 
the padlock on her fence. She has had hip 
and knee replacement surgery. 

- Mosely worked in a New Orleans fac- 


~ tory for over 30 years sewing uniforms. | 
‘When she retired she was making less 


than $4 an hour. “Retirement benefits?” 
she laughs. She lives off Social Security. 

Her house had never flooded: before. 
Because of her tight budget, Mosely did 
not have flood insurance. 

Thousands of people like Ms. Mosely 
are back in their houses on the Gulf Coast. 
They are living in houses that most people 


See Can’t Find My Way Home page ll 


Walter, a homeless man in a wheelchair, refused to leave the camp 
on. E Eotreet because he and ‘his dog had nowhere else to go. 


area, told me that the. Poverello. House 


2 éloses-at 42:30 ‘p.m. on Saturday. “There... 


is no way they are going to let us all in 
there,” Dee said. 

I went to the Poverello House and 
asked Paul, the person in charge for the 
day, if I could see the facilities where the 
hundreds of homeless people were going 


to sleep that night. Paul looked like a deer — 


caught in the headlights of a car and said 
that he would have to call his boss and 


Déspite his promise to leave no child behind, President Bush — 
| has abandoned the children displaced by Hurceane Katrina. 


Mike Rhodes 
photos 


coe them call me... He : ; 
_Paul.confirmed what Dee: had said: They 


_start getting people out of the Poverello 


House at about 12:30 p.m. and everyone is 


gone by 2 p.m. on Saturday. Nobody from 


Poverello House called me back. 

Before leaving, Iran into the director 
of Naomi House, a place that provides 
women with a place to sleep, located on 
the grounds of the Povereilo House. 


a 


_ see Bulldozers, Barbed Wire page /5 
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Nervous city officials seize 
control of a meeting planned 
by low-income tenants to 
save the troubled Berkeley 
Housing Authority. 


by Lynda Carson 


ears of negligence and poor 

management have brought the 

Berkeley Housing Authority 

(BHA) to the brink of collapse, 

as the blame game begins and fingerpoint- 

ing has turned up the heat on BHA 

Difector Steve Barton’ and Berkeley oy 
Manager Phil Kamlarz. 

The names of Barton and Kamlarz can 


be found on most reports submitted to § 


BHA Board Members, reports that reveal 
their ongoing involvement in the failure 


of recent operations at the Housing § 


Authority. According to their own reports, 
some of the biggest problems facing the 
BHA in recent years have been the huge 
amount of errors in the reports submitted 
to HUD by BHA’s staff. 
In addition, two years ago, HUD cut 
funding by 13 percent, resulting in esti- 
mated shortages at the BHA of $73,000 in 
FY 2004 and another $212,000 in FY 
2005. The Bush administration wants to 
cut an additional eight-percent this year. 
As a result of budget cuts and misman- 
agement at the BHA during the past few 
years, the Housing Authority was dropped 
from being listed as a standard performer, 
and has been listed as a troubled agency. 
The crisis at the BHA became so 


severe that last June, the Berkeley City 
Council voted to offer a one-time loan of 


$150,000 out of the general fund to help © 


keep the embattled agency afloat. 

Considering the huge movement in 
Berkeley to convert apartments into con- 
dominiums, while at the same time the 
BHA is on the verge of a HUD takeover, 
many low-income renters of Berkeley fear 
they are soon to be forced out of town by 
rising rents, condo conversions, and pub- 
lic housing mismanagement. 

More than 200 low-income residents 
of Berkeley showed up at a tenants’ com- 
"munity meeting on August 26 at the South 

Berkeley Senior Center, to hear the latest 
about their bleak future prospects in-pub- 
lic housing and the Section 8 program. . 
Berkeley may be known as a progres- 
sive town with a liberal bent, but like San, 
Francisco and many other major cities 
across the nation, it’s business as usual 
and the poor.-are at risk of losing their 
housing as the politicians continue to sell 
- out to wealthy developers. 

There are more than 1,800 low-income. 
families in Berkeley’s Section 8 program; 
the majority are African-American, and 
more.than half are elderly and disabled. 

Originally, the tenant’s group known 


as Save Berkeley Housing Authority — 


organized the August 26th tenant’s event, 
and planned their own agenda and speak- 


ers. As a low-income tenant myself, Iwas — 


a key organizer of this group. After the 
organizers refused to hand over control of 
their meeting to City Manager Phil 
Kamlarz, he acted to take total control of 
the meeting and appointed his own speak- 
ers and moderator, despite the opposition 
of those low-income tenants who had 
originally planned the meeting. 

Section 8 tenant Clara Johnson criticized 
this takeover. She said, “I am in Opposition 
to the dog-and-pony show being staged by 
the City Manager and BHA Director Steve 
Barton on August 26, and would have pre- 
ferred a meeting that would have been a bit 
more authentic, such as what the original 
organizers had in mind before their event 


Tenants mobilize to save low-income housing after learning that the Berkeley Housing Authority is in a crisis. 


was stolen from them.” 

City Manager Kamlarz aaa BHA 
Director Steve Barton hijacked the ten- 
ants’ event in an effort to shift the focus 
of the meeting away from organizing the 
tenants and mobilizing them to save their 
housing. Instead, Barton said, “We want 
this to be more of an informational meet- 
ing, instead of a meeting to teach tenants 
how they may lobby to save their housing. 
We do not want to offend HUD.” 

Kokavulu Lumukanda, another Section 
8 tenant in Berkeley said, “As to why the 
City Manager has chosen to thwart a lawful 
citizen’s protest regarding BHA irregulari- 
ties, it is indeed wrong. His overbearing- 


ness should have been spent in oversight of 


the BHA, so as to-have prevented its irregu- 
larities from ever having occurred.” 

' Tenant activist Patrick Kehoe said, 
“This is a systemic problem in the BHA. 
The annual cost of living increases for the 
staff are so high, there’s never enough 


funding left over in the budget to hire new 


staff as on leave the agency through 
the years.” 


In contrast to attempts by the City 
Manager to co-opt and subdue the event 


on August 26, City Councilmember Dona 
Spring surprised everyone when she said, 
“The tenants of Alameda rose up to save 


their housing vouchers and the tenants in. 
Berkeley should do the same. I also want 


everyone to vote against the condo-con- 
version ordinance that’s coming up before 


the voters, so that we can save our low- 


income housing.” ; 
The tenants’ group, Save Berkeley 


- Housing Authority, had worked with 
Spring to organize the event, and on July 


25, Spring had BHA Board Members vote 
on a motion to direct the BHA to send out 
invitations to over 1,800 BHA tenants, to 
invite them to the August 26th event. 
Immediately afterward, City Manager 
Kamlarz began attempting to take control 
of the event being organized by the ten- 
ants’ group and Councilwoman Spring. 
“Due to the tenant’s movement to get 


people involved to save their housing, it 


looks like City. officials are going to be 
forced to fight to save this Housing 


Authority,” said Lori Kossowsky. “I think - 


they planned to quietly let it slip away, 
but with so much attention being placed 
on the BHA, everything is now ouit in the 
open and can’t be ignored.” 2 
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Uncertain Future For Berkeley’s Section 8 Tenants 


The meeting’s speakers were stacked 
with Berkeley officials, including City 
Councilmembers Spring, Kriss 
Worthington, Max Anderson and Laurie 


Capitelli, BHA Director Steve Barton, 


BHA Acting Manager Tia Ingram, BHA 
Board Members Adolph Moody and 


‘Dorthy Hunt, Rent Board Member Eleanor... 


Walden, Police liaison Taj Johns as the 
moderator and tenant Patrick Kehoe. ~ 


The highlight of the staged event by 
City officials was when BHA Acting 


Manager Tia Ingram stated that on August 


25, the BHA submitted a Semap report to 


HUD that was scored at 90 points One of 
100. “This is all very good news,” said 
Ingram. Semap is a way to measure how 
well a Housing Authority is doing in run- 
ning the day-to-day operations of the 
Section 8 program and public housing. 
Barely one day later, during a KPFA 


news report, Barton placed Ingram’s © 


statement in total doubt, when he stated 
that the BHA only scored 60 to 61 points 
on the Semap report that was just submit- 
ted the day before. This leaves little room 
for error in HUD’s assessment:of the 
report which may lower the score even 
further after closer scrutiny. Anything 
below a 60 scoring is failure, and may 
result in HUD getting involved in‘the 
BHA as a result. HUD’s assessment of the 


Semap report is expected to be released 


sometime in September or October. 

As recently as June 27, BHA Board 
Members voted to give the City Manager 
the authority to negotiate the future of the 
BHA with HUD officials. The options 
being considered are: 

1. Dismantle the BHA, allow. it to fall 


‘into receivership and a takeover by HUD; 
- 2. Consolidate it with the Alameda 


County Housing Authority; or - 

3. Restructure the BHA somehow so 
that it functions properly and remains 
under local control. : 

Duringthe August 26 meeting, Kriss 
Worthington and BHA Director Steve 
Barton both acknowledged that they were 


at fault for the crisis taking place at the. 


Housing Authority. “The City Council 
failed to spend enough time to run the 
Housing Authority properly, and the City 
Councilmembers also failed to receive the 
information needed to know what was 
going on in the agency,” Worthington said. 


Councilmember Capitelli chimed in by - 
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saying, “This meeting has offered me 
more information than I have received 
from the popine ptihorty during the 
past two years.” 

At this point in the meeting, Barton 


appeared quite uncomfortable with so. 


much blame being placed on his shoulders 
forthe failures:of.the BHA, and the criti- 
cism being leveled at him for working 
with the -City Manager to take control of 
the event away from tenant organizers. 

As much as City officials tried to stay in 
control of the event and blunt the tenants’ 
movement with their dog-and-pony show, 
when it came time for the audience to ask 
questions, the news kept getting worse. 

A. speaker from the audience men- 
-tioned that he read in the Berkeley Daily 
Planet that Section 8 contracts in 
Berkeley are soon to be reduced in value, 


_and he wanted to know if this was true. 
Barton shocked the audience when he _ 


stated that one-third of the more than 1,800 
families in the BHA face a reduction in 
Section 8 rent payments to their landlords 
in April of 2007, and may have to pay 
more in rent as a result, or move into 
cheaper apartments if they want to save 
their Section 8 vouchers. A new HUD poli- 
cy goes into effect in April 2007, in which 
the Fair Market Rents (FMRs) are reduced 
in Berkeley, resulting in Pee enereeue 
tions to Section 8 contracts. 

When the audience became very 


See Uncertain Future for Tenants page 14 


Tenant Group Urges _ 
Public to Write Letters. 
to Save Public Housing 


~ Members of Save Berkeley Housing 
Authority are asking everyone to write 
letters and urge Mayor Tom Bates and 
Berkeley City Councilmembers to main- 
tain the funding for all additional staff 
that may be needed to remove the 
Berkeley Housing Authority from its 
troubled status, and to make sure that. 
the public housing and Section 8 pro- 
gram is run properly. : 
Letters should be mailed to: : 
Berkeley City Council 
_City of Berkeley 
2180 Milvia St. 
Berkeley, CA 94704 


% 
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Workers at the Lakeshore: 
Post Office would stop to’ 


_ talk with Mary, and give 
her money for food. ““We - 


have Mary in our hearts, 
in our prayers,” Deborah 
Young said. 


‘by Lydia Gans 


he died alone, on the cold con- 


crete in the back of Albertson’s — 


parking lot in Oakland’s 
Lakeshore district. She had been. 
homeless for more years than anybody 
could remember. Her name was Mary and 
she was 65 or 66 years old; but beyond 
‘that, nobody knew much about her, not 
her last name, nor where she was from, 
nor if she had family somewhere. 
When Mary died, no relatives turned 


up to mourn her. Said local resident and 


activist Ken Katz, “She led an anonymous 


life and died an anonymous death.” 


Yet, in the words of Oakland City 


Councilmember Desley Brooks, “She . i 


really did have a family. She was part of 
something and I think she knew that.” 
Brooks was one of two dozen people 
who gathered at Lakeshore Baptist 
Church to hold a memorial for Mary. She 


reflected the feelings of many of the peo- [i : 


ple gathered there when she said, “Mary 


_ had become part of my life.” : ie 
For 10 years — or maybe 15 or even 


more, nobody is sure — Mary was seen 
around the Grand Avenue/Lakeshore 


- neighborhood, on the street or in the cof- 
fee shops and eating places. People there 
got to know her, and they would sit and - 


talk with her, and buy her food. Mary 
appreciated it, but she rebuffed every 
attempt to get her-moved indoors. 

Kathy McCarthy is a case worker at St. 


Mary’s Center in Oakland which provides 
- services and shelter for homeless and low- 


income seniors. She does outreach in the 
community and had tried to get housing 


and medical care for Mary. Mary was eli-  ~ 
It wasn’t about Mary, yet it seemed appro-. 


gible for senior services and her health 
was deteriorating, but she always refused 


- these attempts to help her. 


“She needed services desperately,” 
McCarthy said, “but the system couldn’t 
deliver them and she died.” 

Pastor Jim Hopkins opened the memo- 


rial with a reading from the scriptures, 


something from the Old Testament and 
something from the New. Someone else 
later commented on the appropriateness 


of the readings, since nobody knew 


whether Mary was a Christian or Jew. 
Several people came forward to talk 


- about their memories of her. ‘Deborah 


Young works in the Lakeshore Post 
Office. She recalled how Mary “used to 


hang around near the post office... next to - 


a co-worker’s car. I guess she felt some 
love.” The postal workers would stop to 
talk with her, and give her money for 
food. awe liave Mary in our hearts, in our 
prayers, ae said. 


seers | 


a cleaning business on Lakeshore. She 


_ spoke of giving Mary food and asking her 


if she would go into a nursing home if it 
could be arranged. That was not very long 
ago. Mary was having some health prob- 


lems and she seemed to agree. 
~ So Lisa connected with a social worker 
she knows and put together a plan — but 


- by the time she got it all together, Mary 


was dead. But Lisa was inspired and plans 
to start a project to get seniors off the 
street. “Mary is my inspiration and I will 
not forget her,” she declared. _ 

An elderly man got up and told a story. 


priate. He told of his grandparents who 
had a farm. One day a hobo came to the 


-door. His grandmother invited him into 


the parlor, gave him food and talked with 
him for a while. After he left, the old gen- 
tlemen recalled, he and his brother con- 


fronted their grandmother, “Grandma, you 


won’t let us in the front parlor.” She 
answered him, vou never know who 


God is. 2 


G.G. Greenhouse has been director of 
Alameda County Health Care for the 
Homeless since 1988 and she remembered | 
Mary from her early days on the job. “She 
would have her good days and her bad 
days” when she resisted efforts to move 
her into housing. Greenhouse went on to 
talk about the huge problem of homeless- 
ness that people try to ignore. “When we 


take out our mobile van (with) case man- . 


agers to Berkeley, Oakland, San Leandro, 


| ( Ienclose $25 for one year's subscription. 
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Lisa (she didn’t give her last name) has" 


Homeless vendors receive 50 papers a day, earn income and 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


that people swore there are no homeless — 


people — and yet every time, they find us 
and line up.” 
And, like Mary, there are countless 


syhomeless people who die unknown every 


year. Greenhouse urged the mourners, “If 


anyone wants to do something as a tribute 


to Mary, go to the City Council and tell 

them redevelopment money is not just for 

people who can afford a $300,000 condo; 

there is another level that needs to be 

housed.” She ended by observing that 
“now Mary did find a home.” 


Mary was a small woman. Someone 


described her as “a very gentle person.” 
She “kept herself amazingly clean,” 
according to Ken Katz, who told of seeing 


her “doing her morning bath at the Splash. 


Pad park.... She washed her feet and her 
socks and hung them on the wall to dry.” 
Though she was dependent on people to 
give her clothes, Mary was particular about 
what she took and managed to look well 
dressed, even fashionable. Brooks said that 


the glasses she wore were “not the big old’ 
. frames that old people usually wear.” 


Whatever her issues may have been, 


whatever fears prevented her from going — 


into some sort of shelter, Katz observed 
that “it was amazing that she survived.” 
And it was amazing that she was not bit- 
ter, but remained the sweet women who 
everyone liked and cared about. 


It is sad to think of Mary’s lonely death... 
And sad to think of what she might have __ 
‘contributed to society had she not had to 


put all her efforts into just surviving. © 


Hayward, Fremont, Livermore — places _ 
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| It is sad to think of Mary’s Jonely 
death. Whatever fears prevented | 
her from going into some sort of 
shelter, Ken Katz observed that 
“it was amazing that she sur- 
vived.” And it was amazing that 
she was not bitter, but remained 
the sweet women everyone liked 
and cared about. 


| A Man and a Scone 
by Joan Clair 


A man wearing lifeless clothes 
sits in dark shadows against a wall. : 
| He chews on a desolate-looking scone 
| without the relish of a dog for a bone 
and asks for nothing, nothing at all. 


These shadows surprise on a bright, sunny day | 
with brightly lit people going their way. 
Who expects to see shadows of humans on stone 
cast out of the light, cast out of their homes. 


Did he ever have one, this darkly lit man? 
Was he ever anywhere, 
| where a friend took his hand? 


As the scone crumbles 
‘it dissolves in his face 
where nothing is left 
of hope, not a trace. 


Care 
by Joan Clair 


) It?s hard to find any place 


in the world that wants you. 
Maybe that’s why when I see 


people pushing shopping carts 


on the streets, 

injured birds, 
neglected animals, 

and children crying 

to miles of indifference, 
I care. 
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‘Building Stepping Stones Della’s Walk Home 


Moving from carts to lockers to housing 


Thomas Spector, the first homeless person to get a locker, unloads his 
, MASC Coordinator Robert Long, 


pack at the new lockers. -From left. 
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Thomas Spector and Kriss Worthington of the Perey City Council. 


by Janny Castillo 


e 


small crowd of 40 well-wishers 


| came to the BOSS Multi-Agency - 


Service Center (MASC) to cele- 
Blots the grand opening of the Lockers to 
‘Housing Program on June 30, 2006. A 
smali, newly built enclosure houses 63 new 
lockers, giving homeless individuals a safe 
place to store their personal belongings. 
There’s a catch, but it’s a good one: All 
lockers are connected to case management 


services that will help recipients move - 


into permanent housing. 
The. star of the day was Thomas 


Spector who was assigned the very first 
locker. “I feel lucky,” 


ing. “I won’t have to worry abut being 
robbed anymore.” 

Thomas has been on the streets for 
more than a year and is now staying at the 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project’s 
Emergency Shelter for Men. After tearing 
a tendon in his shoulder, he found himself 
out of work. He left Texas to live with his 
Sister in the Bay Area. Unhealthy living 
conditions forced him out onto the streets. 

After getting the key to locker number 
1,.Thomas shared his feelings. “This is a 
real privilege to be able to do this, and a 
lot of people are going to be very grateful 
for this program.” 

Homeless activist Michael Diehl dis- 
~ cussed the reasons why storage lockers are 
needed in Berkeley. “Shopping carts are 


being taken by the Public Works’ 


Department,” Diehl said. “People have suf- 
fered a lot of pain over losing their posses- 
sions. Three years ago, a group of UC 
- Berkeley students began talking about the 
need for lockers in the city, and after a lot 
of red tape and many hard changes, here we 
are. People are upset that it took so long but 
they are glad they are finally done.” 

MASC employee Debbie Robinson 


described how the locker program ended. 


up in the MASC courtyard. “The Shattuck 
storage locker program needed replacing,” 
she said. “It was difficult and chaotic to 
manage.” Other sites were considered, but 
Robert Long, MASC supervisor, won: the 
bid by adding something different: the 
inclusion of case management as part of 
the locker program. “Everyone who is 
issued a locker agrees to meet with a case 
manager once a month and make progress 
— small or large steps toward housing.” 
For a long time, MASC has focused on 
getting people housed. Over the past year, 
MASC workers have successfully placed 
70 participants into permanent housing. 
xobert Long said, “This program will 


ueip people get an income, get into recov- 


ery and eventuaily get into housing.” 


rece: 


he told the gather- - 


‘“‘Shopping carts are being 
taken by the Public Works 
Department. People have | 
suffered a lot of pain over 


losing their possessions.” 
— Homeless activist Michael Diehl 


BOSS Executive Director, boona 
cheema shared her thoughts on the impact 
the lockers will have in the community. 
“Berkeley: residents are impatient with 
homeless people carrying around their 
belongings,” she said. “This will be a safe 
place for their belongings as they go about 


the city taking care of business. This pro- 
gram is a stepping-stone and a first step 
towards housing.” 

Berkeley City Caurciiaem bes reek 
Worthington explained how pleased the city 
was with the program. “Before, we were 
paying a lot of money toa private corpora- 
tion that did not care about locker accessi- 
bility for the client,” he said. “Now we have 
a direct link to a service provider and a con- 
nection to helping people succeed.” 

_ Patricia Flenaugh, a.k.a. Mother of the 
Homeless Stuffies, really appreciates the 


lockers. She talked about the time her cart 


was parked under a stairwell and how UC 
Berkeley remoyed the cart and destroyed 
it. Her bedding, her clean clothes, and her 
shoes and socks were all stored in the cart, 
along with her prized possessions — her 
“stuffies,” her collection of stuffed ani- 
mals. “I am homeless,” she said. “It’s not 
a crime. I am human, too.” 

“I have not heard of a locker program 
like this anywhere in the country,” Long 
said. “It’s good that people can put their 
stuff in them, but our goal is to work hard 
so that they do not need the lockers.” 


Patricia no longer needs a locker. After - 


a long, hard journey, she has secured per- 
manent housing. Her eyes light up with 
joy when she talks about a visit from her 
son and her granddaughter. “My son told 
me he was proud of me,” she beamed. 

What happened to her homeless 
babies? She now has 600 placed all 
around her home. “I love them uncondi- 
tionally,” she said, “and they now have a 
home too. They look at me as if to say, 
‘Mom you made it!’” Congratulations, 
Pat, and say hello to Tigger. 

_ Patricia Flenaugh is a graduate in this 
year’s 
Ceremony that will be held on September 
29, 2006, at the First Congregational Church 
of Berkeley. Please support BOSS by con- 


tributing or attending the event. Call Sonja 
at (510) 649-1930. 


12th Annual BOSS Graduation. 
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Her cart was her home. It held her clothes, her shoes 


and socks, her important papers, her books and her 


beloved ‘“‘homeless babies’? — 


her stuffed animals, 68 in 


all. She has named them all and loves them dearly. They 


eee her sane while living on the streets. 


Based on a true story 

by Janny Castillo 

hree blocks fron Telegraph 
Avenue, the pain in her knees 
became excruciating. As if liv- 
ing on the streets was not hard 

enough, arthritis had set in her bones, the 

constant cold had seeped into her.mar- 

row, and now chronic pain has become 


an integral part of her life. 


She is 56 years old but feels 70. 
Sometimes the pain was so severe that 
she could not walk, and she had to rely 
on friends to bring her food. Lots of 
times she just went hungry — those were 
the really bad days. : 

Today was a good day. She had been 


| able to walk, still in pain; but it was the 


dull, throbbing kind that allowed some 
mobility. She was able to walk the nine 
blocks to the drop-in center for coffee 
and a shower, and then the seven blocks 
to her doctor’s appointment, and then six 
more blocks to the pharmacy. 

On the way back to her shopping cart, 
the deli manager waved her over and 
gave her two leftover sandwiches. She 


| smelled the pastrami as she tucked them 


carefully in her coat. 7 

Della knew she had Svenione it by the 
way her body felt. The medication made 
her groggy but did not reduce the pain. 
She knew the only relief would be to stop 
walking and lie down. 

Della walked slightly bent, head 


down. Every painful step brought her 


closer to her cart. She had left it hidden 
behind a stairway in a garage just off 
Telegraph and Durant in Berkeley. 

Her cart was her home; it held her 
clothes, her shoes and socks, her impor- 


tant papers, her books and her beloved — 


homeless babies. If she could, she would 
have it with her all the time, but pushing 


the cart all day would worsen her Sone 


tion significantly. 
As she concentrated on putting one 


| foot in front of the other, her mind 


focused on getting to a warm place to 
curl up and lie down. Last week, she had 


sacrificed and bought new blankets from 


Ross, one green and one blue. They were 
hidden under her clothes in her cart. The 


thought of getting under her blankets 


kept her going. The thought of seeing her 
homeless babies made her smile. 
Two more blocks to go, two long 
blocks. She almost missed the little arm 
poking out from a box full of clothes | 
lying on the sidewalk. People leave stuff 
on the streets all the time. They leave 


furniture, TVs, sofas, clothes, and books; 


but whenever Della sees one of her 
babies, it saddens her deeply. 

She reaches into the box and pulls out 
the little brown teddy bear. The vest he. 
wore had seen better days; ‘but he was in 
good condition: no tears in his fur, both 
eyes intact. Della thought he was beauti- 
ful and would have adopted him no mat- 
ter what he looked like. 

She calls them her stuffies, short for 


stuffed animals. There were 68 in all. 


She keeps them in a large bag in her cart. 
When she can spare it, she takes them to 
the wash house and gives everyone a 


bath. That’s hard to do on $382 a month. 


‘Della has named them all and loves 
them dearly. They keep her sane while 
living on the streets. Having her babies to 
take care of keeps her hope alive; and 


keeping hope alive is crucial when the 
- world is so cold and empty. She brushes 


the dust off the newly named Mr. Smiley 
and tucks him next to her sandwiches. 

She can see the garage now, just a lit- 
tle bit further. She wants so much to put 
this day to rest. She painfully walks 
toward the stairway; but right away she 
notices that something is wrong. She 
should have seen her cart by now. Her 
heart begins to race with fear. 

“Oh, no! Not again!” she yells. 

The stairway is empty, her cart is 
gone. The only thing left is Tigger; one’ 
of her stuffies. He must have fallen out 


- of the bag as they moved her cart away. 


For the third time in less than six months, 
her cart has been hauled away. Her life is 


‘gone. She pulls Tigger into her arms and | 


falls down crying, angry and hiirt 
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enough: I no longer had money for 
rent; things weren’t going well with the 
tandlord or housemates. These were the 
reasons on the surface. What I did not see 
for years is that I was preconditioned to 
expect to lose my home when I was taken 


out of my family as a child and moved from _ 


stranger’s family to stranger’s family by 


. other strangers about once a year while I 
_ Was trying to grow up. 


When I was a child, any little thing 
could cause me to lose my home. 
Questioning the opinion of the religion of 
a foster family, a job change by two of my 
foster fathers, a mother reacting to losing 
her mate, the jealous exclusivity of a step- 


mother: each caused the loss of a home - 


for me. Being separated from everyone 
and everything I had ever known added to 
my feelings of being kidnapped, the sen- 
sation of having my life hijacked. I ended 
up feeling I had no right to define the 
future, and didn’t have anyone help me to 
imagine I even had a future. . 

My brother and sister were placed in 


other foster homes where we couldn’t 


even see each other or grow up together or 
watch out for each other. This contributed 
to my believing I somehow didn’t belong, 
the way others did, and didn’t deserve to 
have a family or a home. I believed that I, 
for some reason, belonged outside society, 


at the edges of humanity, in the margins 


of life, almost falling off a cliff, or some- 
times even in free-fall. 
But I didn’t know I felt that way 


because | was feeling it in a vacuum, 


beneath the surface. Nobody. thought to 
ask me about it. They just wanted me to 


_,act right and seem okay. I didn’t know 
- why I felt that way and didn’t know back 


then to even wonder about it. I just tried to 


survive. How was I to know that all that 
“marginalized family life” had caused me 


to feel that “my home” was outside — at 


the edges of society — doing without? 
Nobody told me anything about that. — 


When I became homeless as an adult, 


after years of working; being married, and 
being housed, I did find that the people 


who lived outside had also been condi- 


tioned to believe they too belonged at the 
edges of society, on the margins of life. 
Many of them were also products of foster 
homes or otherwise had been abandoned or 
assaulted in their so-called homes before 


. they escaped... to the outdoors. 


There was a time I thought alcohol or 
recreational drugs could lighten the load. 
After a while, I saw that they only added 
layers of estrangement — from myself and 


from my possible future..Now, it has been 


30 years since I chose sobriety. During 
some of the last 30 years of sobriety, I still 
have gone homeless off and on. 

I still hadn’t recognized how I had 
been preconditioned by losing my family 
and being placed in several families of 


strangers by other strangers, all certified. 


_ by the courts of the land. 


Now, I know that, during those long 
years of living in foster homes, I was 


. becoming preconditioned to assume at a 


deep level that I didn’t belong in the 
human race in the usual way that others 
belong, and didn’t deserve to have a real 
home for a real person. 

Fourteen years ago, I moved into a 


shared house with someone who had been . 


homeless and had affection for people in 
struggle. Over the next 13 years, I began to 
realize I had been compulsively moving 
outdoors when things didn’t go well. I 
began to try to grow new ways to.cope with 


the ordinary difficulties that come up from. 


time to time. I resolved that I wouldn’t just 
move out when the going got rough. 
My housemate and I came to respect 
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Stepping Through the Looking Glass 


by Nancy (McBlair) Delaney 


hey asked me how I became home- 
less. The causes seémed clear 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


My brother and sister were placed in other foster homes 


where we couldn’t even see each other or grow up together 


or watch out for each other. This contributed to my believ- 
ing I somehow didn’t belong, the way others did, and 
didn’t deserve to have a family or a home. 


each other and share the affection of peo- 
ple who know how they can count on each 
other. When he died last fall, I began to 
have that feeling again that I was apeut to 
go homeless. 

' It’s been nine months now. I have to 
say that I still feel that old “I’m-going-to- 
go-homeless” feeling a lot of the time — 
sometimes worse than others. It feels like 
an undertow at sea. 

After many years of hunting, I have 
found a therapist who can help me begin 
to face the experience of being taken from 
my family and being moved about “legal- 
ly” through numerous strangers’ homes 
by other strangers. I have found someone 
who is able to understand and help me get 
to the bottom of it. I think I can start to 
heal and reclaim parts of myself I had to 
lock away in a subliminal closet while I 
tried to survive in those strangers’ homes 
and afterward. 3 

Even so, I have to admit I still feel like 
I am water-skiing in choppy waters in 
slow motion with an undertow dragging at 
me from right below the surface. 

I am 62 years old and am only now 


beginning to be able to put into words 


how I came to be homeless. The issue for 
me now is how to counteract that “ready- 
to-go-homeless” preconditioning and the 
post-traumatic stress that lasts long after 
the initial problem. | 

I share this story because it took 34 
years after the first time I ended up home- 
less as an adult, and then went homeless 
off and on for over three decades, for me 
to be able to put this into words. I have 
been seeing it for years but couldn’t find 


the words. For many years before I could 
say it, and even before I could see it, I was 
even so being moved around by this 
unrecognized preconditioning. It hap- 


- pened over and over again, and I went 


homeless. 

-I am hoping that someone who reads 
this story will recognize what I’m describ- 
ing as familiar. Maybe it won’t take him 
or her so many years to notice what has 
been going on underneath the surface. 

Maybe I can save somebody some time 
in figuring out what’s going on so they 
won’t have to go homeless over and over 
like I did. Maybe they’Il find their way to 
knowing that they do deserve to have a 
home for good and a family and to be at 
home in the human race — just the same 
as everybody else. 


Children of the Night 


by Juanita J. Martin 


| And dance. 


Past Trouble 
by Mary Meriam 


Her suicide attempt was unsuccessful. 
His father couldn't crush his chest 
completely. 


She survived decades of addictions. 
He did his time in prison and moved on. 


Her mother sunk her claws into her soul. 
His relatives were slaughtered all at once. 


Still walking, though wounded, we 
Recognize each other's invisible arrows 


Stuck in heart, back, heel, head, thigh. 
But like a live arrow, with spirit force, 


| You shot at me a sign that said 
Peace sister walking-wounded, 


Let's laugh at pain, shake hands, 


She Lost Her Footing | 
by Mary Meriam 


As we descended 
pandemonium rose to meet us 


my blood froze in its veins 
and fled. 


After months 
I have written a sound: 


Where is my sister 
who once lived? 


If I could have been the earth 
instead of star-gazing... 


But now I am the earth 
for her, gentle, receiving. 


Downed 
by Mary Meriam 
Young bird, lost, alone 


Hunkered on dirt at dusk 
Not hidden or hurt 


Facing mighty gusts of wind 
Too much for his tiny wings 
Peers at me as I approach 


A giant in his black-rimmed eyes 
That show no fear, only the hard, 
Cold fate of falling. 


Recovery 

by Mary Meriam 

Lying in bed, I turn out the lamp 
and feel grateful for home. 
Leaning on the oak this afternoon, 
I heard water gurgling, 

then realized it was sap rising 
through this old wounded oak. 
At least Pm still alive, | 

with covers over me, cold toes, 
and memories on a quiet night. 


They were brought to America, like the slaves of f long ago; 

some of them were as young as 12 years of age. 

Their tender innocence became the sick pleasures of grown men. 
They did not know the language or their rights as human beings. 


Their very culture was in shock; 


little ones are sacrificed for a few dollar bills, sometimes by their own relatives. 
They cried alone in a sea of confusion and lustful eyes. : 

A woman before their time; they have seen life at its worst. 

A slave to sin and shame; death can only spare them pain. 

No kind strangers to-save them; where can they go? 

Time may not heal these wounds of iniquity. 

As victims of society, their pleas for justice go unanswered, 
for they are indigent castaways of another land. 

Forced into a degenerate world of unscrupulous opportunists, 

some reluctantly adjust to becoming children of the night 
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by Jamtty Castillo 


cKinley House in Berkeley i is 

a transitional house operated 

by BOSS where families can 

stay a year or longer to 

search for affordable housing, find work, 


and complete training programs. Seeking © 


answers from homeless people themselves 
about the causes of homelessness, I met 
with six residents and Family Services 


Coordinator Nikki Sachs in a small studio- 


like unit at McKinley House. 

Above our heads in the common room, 
we heard children engaged in an art class. 
There was a moment of. quiet as everyone 
thought how best to answer the question: 
“How do people become homeless?” — 


PETER AND ELIZABETH 


Peter, who is quiet by nature, spoke first. 


He said, “Lack of jobs, drugs... There’s no 
one specific reason why people become 
homeless.” Peter mentioned that his experi- 
ence in recovery groups taught him that 
drugs and alcohol abuse play a major part 
in people becoming homeless. 

Peter and his wife Elizabeth have been 
together for five years, and they have been 
homeless for most of that time. They have 
survived having their children taken away 
from them, life in a homeless shelter, 
severe depression, and drug addiction. 

Elizabeth spent her teenage years in a 
foster home. She remembers the day her 
mother left her home and family when she 
was only 11 years old. Elizabeth said, “My 
mom came home with a guy who turned 


out to be more than her friend. She left my’. 


‘dad, me, and my two younger sisters.” 


Her father was “highly strict,” Liz said. - 


“My dad believed in hitting us with belts 
and extensions cords. We weren’t allowed 
to do anything. I clashed with him every 
day.” 

At the age of 14, Liz ended up in a foster 
home that also turned out to be very strict. 
“So when my friend’s mom said that she 
would be willing to be my foster. mom, I 
left. I stayed with her until I was 18.” 

Liz then enrolled in Chico State 

University where. she “partied her way 

ut.” College life was a whirlwind of 
drugs and alcohol and little learning. For 
many college students, Liz’s lifestyle was 
the norm. Beale. abuse is rampant on 


Residents of McKinley House in Berkeley gather to discuss the prob- 
lems and solutions to homelessness. From left to right, Elizabeth and 
her husband Peter, Mikki, Tamika and her daughter, and Brenda. 


- Janny Castillo 
photo 


The growth of homelessness can only be understood by see- 
ing the big picture — lack of living wage jobs, a severe 


shortage of affordable housing, rising costs of higher edu- 
cation, and a lack of affordable child care and health care. 


U.S. college campuses. —- 

A report by NIAAA, A Call to Action: 
Changing the Culture of Drinking at US. 
College Campuses, estimates that 2.1 mil- 
lion college students drive under the influ- 
ence of alcohol; 500,000 students suffer 
nonfatal injuries; more than 150,000. stu- 
dents develop alcohol-related health prob- 


_ lems; and 1,400 college students die from 
_alcohol-related causes annually. : 
One day, after partying all night, while 


she was in terrible shape and on her way 
to an interview, Liz met the man who 
would father two of her boys. He told her 
he had something that would keep her 
awake for her interview. It did the trick, 
and she. became instantly hooked on 
“meth” (methamphetamine). 

Liz said, ibe that, most of the time I 


stayed in this house off campus with him. 
It wasn’t a good scene — lots of drugs, 
lots of everything.” They were together 
for four years until she could no longer 
endure the physical, verbal, and emotional 
abuse. She took her two boys and left for 
the Bay Area. “We have pretty much been 
homeless since Chico,” she said: 


In the Bay Area, Liz met Peter, who 
took the family to live at his mother’s 
house. She soon became pregnant. Little 
Alec was born with amphetamine in-his 
system. Liz also tested positive and the 
hospital insisted that she sign up for a 


family maintenance program. 


Liz found it hard to cope with the ie 
ing conditions and the responsibility of 


raising three young boys; she slipped fur- 


es into her disease and deeper into 
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depression. One day, Child Protective 


Services (CPS) knocked at the door. They 


thought Liz looked high, saw the condi- 


tions the children were living in, and took 


them away from her. 


FIGHTING TO STAY CLEAN. 

_ “J felt horrible and so out of control,’ ee 
Liz recalled. “I fought. I fought to clean 
up the house: I fought CPS to get my kids 
back. I fought to stay clean.” . 

Peter remembered how hard it was to 


_ visit his kids in their foster home. “Alec 
- was only 15 days old, but the older boys 


were devastated,” he said. “I still remem- 
ber the look on their faces when they had 


- to go back to their foster kids home.” It 


took six weeks for Liz and Fetcr to get 


ther children back. 


‘Yet her addiction took hold of her 
again and, after three weeks, CPS came 
again. This time, they did not take the 
kids, but insisted that they move out of 


_ Peter’s mother’s house. Liz’s dad came to 


the rescue and took them in. “We went to 
my dad’s house for like six months, (but) 
he assumed that we were drinking and 


-using and kicked us out,” Liz said. 


_ After that,.the family went from motels. 


to family homes, back to motels, and 
finally to the Harrison House, an emer-_ 


gency shelter in Berkeley. 
“The same week we got our beds at 
Harrison House, we had a CPS court hear- 
ing,” Peter said. “They told us we had 
thirty days to straighten up or our kids are 
gone. That was two years ago in August.” 


The family credits their success to - 
BOSS, which gave them the time and ° 
resources to stay clean and keep a roof 
over their heads. Nikki Sachs, the family ~ 


services coordinator, explained that it is 


the family’s hard work that makes all the — 
difference inthe end. ; 

_ After working in a low- -paying job for 
several years, Peter landed full-time work. 


at a major grocery store. The family is. 
getting ready to share a four-bedroom 
house in Oakland. To afford this rent, they 
will share the house with a single mom 
also living at McKinley House. 

Both families have been applying rig- 
orously for Section 8 and subsidized 


housing for many years, yet not one 


See National Epidemic of Poverty page IS 


Blaming Scapegoats for the Demise of Cody’s S 


by Carol Denney 


Whe more articles I read about 
Cody’s bookstore on Telegraph 
Avenue in Berkeley closing its 
doors, with all the usual ‘finger- 
pointing at panhandlers and tie-dye street 
artists as the culprits responsible, the more 
peculiar the story seems.’ . 


Each news report briefly mentions that. 


owner Andy Ross has started up two new 
Cody’s bookstores, one in San Francisco 
and one on fashionable 4th Street.in 
Berkeley, despite supposedly losing money 
on the Telegraph store, without actually 
cracking open the financial books and 
explaining how such a miracle took place. 

. Hach article assumes that it’s inevitable 
that the Telegraph Avenue bookstore 
should be the one to. close, despite, Ross’s 
admission that the Telegraph store makes 
more money than the others. Ross 
explains that the Telegraph store has more 
“overhead” costs. The politicians don’t 

miss a beat fawning over the store « 
as though ; 


closing 


question about what the word “overhead” 
in this context means. 


I’m just reading through the lines, but’ 


doesn’t it mean he took the longest-lived 


somebody had died, loudly 
lamenting its loss, but never raising a: 


store, with the legendary origin but also 
the highest labor costs, and booted those 
jobs across town in favor of the cheaper 
labor in his new, legend-free enterprises? 
I could be wrong, but how do you man- 
age to secure loans or make enough money 


‘to expand your business if it is really fail- 


ing? And I haven’t seen the books, but who 
would stay in the business of bookstores, 
opening two additional stores, if they really 
had no financial faith whatsoever that they 


turned by the courts, and his employees 


could at times be seen (and were pho- 


tographed) turning hoses on anyone in a 
sleeping bag near his property at dawn. 
But reporters wouldn’t know these 
things unless they took more time with the 
story. Politicians wouldn’t ask these ques- 


tions unless they were willing to run the - 


risk of annoying a rich and powerful man. 
And nobody would hear about the home- 
less people getting sprayed with freezing 


Some readers will note the absence of the larger story — 
the story of landlords’ skyrocketing rents in commercial — 
districts so that respected businesses of decades’ duration 
are kicked to the curb like the pee and elias 


_ple were near Cody’s. 


could make some money? 
The literary and free speech mantle so 


easily coupled with a bookstore sits 


uneasily on the shoulders of the man ‘who 


inherited wealth enough from Ross 


Department Stores to buy, and then elimi- 
nate, Cody’s flagship location. 

Andy Ross wholeheartedly supported 
the mean-spirited, unconstitutional efforts 


of Berkeley’s City Council. to silence pan- . 


handling, an ordinance which was over- 


‘water unless it had happened to their 


friends or to them; and they’d had to spend 
a cold, foggy morning stuffing their last 
quarters into the dryer at a laundromat, hop- 
ing to have dry bedding by sundown. 

I know the Jocal. newspapers would 
have me see something héroic in Andy 


Ross for inexplicably closing his Telegraph © 


store. But [ remember the bewilderment in 


the eyes of the people whose precious few - 


blankets, drawings or books were ruined 


by getting hosed while doing nothing more. — 
threatening than sleeping. My heroes are 
_the patient, weary souls who gathered their 
soaked belongings, and simply walked 


away. In my eyes, they are not oes 
enough. 
Some teaders will note the ae of 


‘the larger story — the story of landlords’ 


skyrocketing rents in commercial districts 


‘so that respected businesses of decades’ 


duration are kicked to the curb like the 
panhandlers and craftspeople were near 
Cody’s. The fluffy stories about Andy 
Ross’s tear-stained lament for his own 
bank account do nothing to reveal the 
greed of the property owners who. impose 
huge burdens on small businesses, caring 
nothing about the careful composition of 
businesses it takes to keep a commercial 
district healthy. 

Andy Ross and his wealthy parels of 


mourners will continue to nod in the 
direction of People’s Park or nearby 
homeless services and homeless service 
users’ as somehow burdening businesses, 
because the press and. the public love to: 
eat it for breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


It- doesn’t matter how tired the menu or © 


how ‘absent the foundation, blaming the 
poor always finds a seat at the table. 
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Review by Maureen Hartmann - 


i fF other Antonia, whose biog- 
raphy is detailed in The 
Prison Angel, was born 
Mary Clarke in 1926. Fifty 
years after her birth, Mary Clarke would 


undergo an astonishing transformation — 


_ from an affluent life in Beverly Hills to an. 
inspiring ministry of caring for the poor- 
est prisoners in one of Mexico’s most 
dangerous and squalid jails. 

Mary Clarke, now renamed Mother 
Antonia, walked out of her upper-middle- 
class life as a suburban wife and mother 
among Beverly Hills celebrities and began 
living in a jail cell in La Mesa prison in 
Tijuana among prisoners, thieves, murder- 
_ ers, and some of Mexico’s most notorious 
drug lords. Today, almost 30 years after 
she first took up residence in a jail cell in 
order to dedicate her life to serving the 
suffering poor inmates of La Mesa, she 
still lives in that Tijuana prison... 

Her remarkable metamorphosis is 
chronicled by Pulitzer Prize-winning jour- 
nalists Mary Jordan and Kevin Sullivan in 
their aptly titled book, The Prison Angel, 
a deeply moving account of her selfless 
life of compassion and conscience. 

Mary Clarke’s life began amidst the 
suffering of the Great Depression, moved 
up into the affluent realms of Hollywood 


. celebrities in Beverly Hills, and then, in a _ 


twist that no Hollywood scriptwriter 
would have imagined, led to her self-cre- 
ated religious vocation serving the poorest 
of the poor in a Mexican prison. 

Mary Clarke’s father landed a job as a 
salesman when he was 17 and married 
Kathleen Mary Reilly. Mary was the sec- 
ond child of the union. Her mother 
Kathleen died before Mary’s third birth- 
day, and, on top of the grief, her father 
lost his job due to the economic setbacks 
of the Depression. 

Two years after the death of Kathleen, 
Mary’s father Joé Clarke remarried to 
Marion Hadley. He did odd jobs to sup- 
port his family of four. Finally, he was 


hired back by his sales company, and the _ 


family soon could afford to move into a 
Beverly Hills estate, where Mary grew up 
with wealthy neighbors and Hollywood 
celebrities. Mary herself was offered a job 


by the famous movie director and — 


grapher Busby Berkeley. 
But her life was destined to follow a 


very different path. Mary Clarke became. 


interested in the plight of the suffering; 
and when she was 15, she persuaded the 
powers that be in the armed forcés to 


accept her into the Women’s Ambulance | 


Corps, even though the usual entry age 


was 18. This was her contribution to the . 


United States’ entry into the war in 1941. 
Five years later, Mary fell in love with 
a war buddy of her older brother Joseph,, 


Ray Monahan, and the couple married 


soon afterwards. Her first pregnancy 
ended in brain damage to her little boy 
during delivery; his death three days after 
birth, and physical pain for her. from the 
time of birth until today. - 
Meanwhile, her first marriage was got 
’ working out. Ray had developed a gam- 
bling addiction and the two no longer 
prayed together in the morning and no 


longer played board games at night. As 


i 3 Nis 


oe 
Angel Behind Bars 
Mary Clarke’s astonishing transformation 
from an affluent life in Beverly Hills to an 
inspiring ministry of caring for — and living 
with — the poorest prisoners in one of | 
Mexico’s most dangerous jails. 
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soon as a divorce from Ray was finalized, 


she married-€arl Brenner in Las Vegas, in 
1950. But her relationship with Carl also 
began to deteriorate. Even though she 


' owned a business which supplied carbon 


paper and office supplies to U.S. troops, 
being a working mother was not fulfilling 
enough for Mary Brenner. 


At that time, her brother Joe sugpeateds 
that she might collect clothing and medi- 
- cine for orphaned children in Korea. From. 


this project grew her prolific, widespread 
charity. work. Through her volunteer work, 
Mary met. Monsignor Anthony Brouwers 


who became her confidante, and from him © 


she took the name Mother Antonia. 

It was a call from Fr. Henry Vetter, 
who had heard about her advocacy for the 
poor, that led her to find her true life’s 
work. He invited her to come down to 


_ Tijuana, Mexico, with him to see more 


people in desperate need than she had 
ever seen in her life. 

Mary and Fr. Vetter brought a car full of 
supplies and medicine and they visited a 
couple hospitals. Then they went to La 
Mesa Penitentiary. She was most moved by 
the poverty of the prison infirmary, where 
patients lay on the floor because there were 
not enough cots to accommodate them. She 
began coming on regular visits to La Mesa, 
even though it was a three-hour drive from 
her home in Los Angeles. - 

In 1969, Mary had a dream that she 
was a prisoner who was to be executed, 
and Christ came to be executed in her 
stead. This meant to her that she belonged 


as a volunteer at La Mesa prison. 


Meanwhile, she felt more and more guilty 
about running the business that she inher- 
ited from her father, which benefited the 
armed forces. In 1970, she closed the 
business. Her second marriage also failed, 
and she and Carl separated in 1972. 

She began taking long walks on the 
beach, wondering what she would do with 
the rest of her life. At this point, she 
applied to the Maryknoll Sisters because 


she wanted to dedicate her life to working . 


with the poor. But they refused to accept 
her because she was beyond the age limit 
of 35, and was divorced twice. 


Finally, out of her problems srew the 


idea that she could become a kind of inde- 
pendent sister who would live in La Mesa. 


The warden, seeing her working late at 


night, had invited her to stay overnight in 
the prison whenever she wanted. She 
decided that she would stay in La Mesa 
permanently. She began with overnight 
stays twice a week, and began giving 
away her possessions. She had a neighbor 
stay at her home in Ventura to look after 
her son Anthony during the nights she 
stayed in the penitentiary. 

As authors Jordan and Sullivan put it, 
“On March 19, 1977, Mary Brenner woke 
up in her house in Ventura and slipped on 
a simple long- -sleeve black dress and a 


black veil that she sewed her herself, 


which she thought-looked ‘nunny.’ Then 
she stood before the mirror and disap- 
peared. The woman looking back at her 
was Mother Antonia.” 

She then went to Our Lady of the 


Assumption Church in Ventura, and took - 


private vows of obedience, chastity, 
fidelity, and service. Jordan and Sullivan 


_ quote her, “I knew that I had been an out- 


sider to suffering all my life. All of a sud- 
den it occurred to me, when I step over 
that line and walk through that door, I 
became an insider with them.... Somehow 
the prison was the place where I finally 
experienced the freedom to be myself.” 
Probably the most.difficult aspect of 
the move to La Mesa was giving up her 


relation to her youngest son, Anthony. He 
was still staying with her, and she 
beliéved he was the one in her family 
most hurt by the divorce. She sent 


Anthony to live with his father, even 


though she had been awarded pene 
custody of him. 

Jordan and Sullivan report: “In March 
1978, Mother Antonia sold her home and 
moved into the prison permanently. She 
spent a few months in a bunk bed in the 
women’s cell-block, and then the warden 
furnished her with her own cell (carraca).” 

In one of her first days in residence at 
La Mesa prison, a rapist was beaten by his 
fellow inmates. Mother Antonia knelt 
down beside him and tried to wash the 
man’s wounds with a rag while saying the 


“Hail Mary” in Spanish. A guard told her 


not to trouble herself, since the man was a 
rapist and deserved the beating. Mother 
Antonia couldn’t remember the words of 
the “Hail Mary” in Spanish, and the 
inmate finished the prayer. 


The guard, now crying, helped her to 


lift the patient.to a hospital bed and to 
clean his wounds. According to Jordan 
and Sullivan, “It was an early victory in a 
long crusade to persuade the guards to be 
more humane.” 

She did not remain alone long in her 
effort to help the residents of La Mesa. 
She educated people in San Diego about 


the needs of the prisoners, and got them to — 


donate food and toiletries to her ministry. 


She still longed for the official sanction. 


of the Catholic Church for her way of life 
and ministry, and made an appointment 
with Bishop Posada of Tijuana. He 


* received her and her life story warmly, 


and offered to put on her the white habit 
of the Mercedarians, an order of priests 
who made prisoners the recipients of their 
ministry. The date set for the reception 
into the order was September 24, 1978. 

She also asked the blessing of Bishop 
Maher in San Diego. She told him her 
story, and he offered to make her an auxil- 
iary to the bishop, as Catholic orders in 
the diocese were. 


| From Beverly Hills to a Life 


The Prison Angel 


Mother Antonia’s Journey 


of Service in a Mexican Jail 


by Mary Jordan and Kevin Sullivan 
New York, Penguin Press, 2005 


As she drove back to La Mesa from the 
bishop’s office, in. her excitement, she had 


an idea how to expand her ministry — 
getting dental visits for the prison resi- 
dents. She realized that many of the pris- 
oners that lived in poverty had never had 
the luxury of a dental visit, and could not 
get jobs because of the appearance of their 
smiles, some missing front teeth. 

- She persuaded a dentist well-known in 
Tijuana to set up a small office in the 
prison. She paid the actual cost of his and 
other dental services, for about four thou- 
sand “new smiles.” She also got a plastic 
surgeon, Dr. R. Merrel, to remove blem- 
ishes such as tattoos and knife scars Hos 
many prisoners. 

This service to prisoners was not an 
escape from the real world. Some of the 
seamiest clients of her aid were the drug 
traffickers. La Mesa was a crossroads in the 
Mexican-American drug trade. Her clients 
included some of the major drug lords. She 
said, “We shouldn’t condemn them; we 
should condemn what they’ve done.” 

The drug traffickers were too wealthy 
to benefit from her free toothpaste or sec- 
ond-hand shoes. However, she could 
influence them to see the damage and pain 
that their way of earning a living inflicted 
on innocent people, and therefore get out 
of the-drug trade. She helped three corpo- 
rate traders, Jose Contreras Subias, and 
Roberto and Helen Hernandez, turn their 
lives around permanently. 

Mother Antonia even helped some of 
their victims by persuading them to for- 
give the murderers of family members. 
One time she got down on her knees in 
church where a funeral had just been held, 
to beg Jose, the uncle of a murder victim, 
to forgive the murderer. 

Probably the most inspiring and heroic 
incidents of her ministry were the ending 
of two prison riots. One was in 1989. The 
police raided the cells of drug traders, 
‘active with drugs even while they were 
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Interview by Marianne Robinson 
[™~ sha Neumann’s dedication to 
ie art and activism is well known 
to readers of Street Spirit. 
" Along with his article, 
“Anonymous Artists of the Albany 
Landfill” [see Street Spirit, January 2001], 
4 Street Spirit published articles in 2001 and 
i 
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2003 on his political activism and advoca- 
cy for poor and homeless people. 

I knew of Osha’s work as an_activist, ’ 
muralist, and lawyer, and I had seen him 
working on large sculptures at the 
Albany Landfill with his son-in-law, 

Jason DeAntonis, and fellow artists.Scott 
| Hewitt and David Ryan. His obvious joy 
| in making these larger-than-life sculp- 
| tures from materiais washed up onto the 
| untanied: SNOTES. stirred me to iearn what 


! drives Osha the artist. 


é cause of peace 2 
t ed at the anti-nuclear 
protests of the Livermore Action Group 
| and anti-apartheid protests at UC Berke lc) 
| in-the 1980s. He spent eight years on the 
| Berkeley Police Review Commission dea! 
[ ing with issues Of police misconduct. He 
| traveled in solidarity to Palestine during 


| JUSHICe.. rie. was 


| the ate ae to El Salvador’s zones of 
| conflict. He joined the WTO protests in 
_ | Seattle and was arrested in Washington, 
D.C., at the World Bank protests. 

Osha has an unbroken record of effec- 
tively defending the legal rights of home- 


- Osha Neumann (right) and Jason DeAntonis (left) have worked with other local 
artists to create striking, larger-than-life sculptures at the Albany Landfill. 


painting two of Berkeley’s renowned art- 
works: the beautiful mural at La Pena, a 


- 1973 and 2003, he helped to create more 


- painter to political activist, muralist to | 


less people over the past 18 years. 
Despite health problems, he continues to 
fight the good fight, even though the 
odds are stacked against those who 
would defend the poorest of the poor. 

Osha was instrumental in designing and 


montage of workers, musicians, and peas- 
ants on the march with Chilean folksinger 
Victor Jara, and the tribute to People’s 
Park, a mural depicting the “People’s 
History of Telegraph Avenue.” Between 


than 10 murals on both sides of the S.F. 
Bay, some funded, some labors of love. 
Some still survive, some have since been | 
destroyed or painted over. 

We met t6 talk in Osha’s law office, an 
orange and white Victorian just down the. 
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street from the Ashby Flea Market in | 
Berkeley. Back in 1987, when he was a| 
newly minted lawyer, Osha heiped form a 


legal collective calied “Fieagal Aid” ey 2 
dispensed legal advice from a pin-striped 
tent set up ina stall at the Flea Market. | 
Now h e represents Community Services 
United, which operates the market. 

During our interview, oe described 


how the stages of his life — from studio | 
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lawyer, and now outdoor sculptor — 
have added up to one life of commit- 
ment, and how he believes art needs to 
find a connection to the real world. 


_ STREET POLITICS &.PUBLIC ART 

Marianne Robinson: How do you see 
the relationship between the art you make 
and your political and legal activism? 

Osha Neumann: My view has always 


been that art serves human liberation best — 


‘when it’s not chained to a political pro- 
gram. That said, you can convey a lot about 

" whiat’s going on in the world in how you 
paint a bowl of cherries. Before I started 
going out to the landfill and doing sculp- 
ture, I’d worked primarily as a muralist. My 
inspiration was the murals I’d seen in the 
Mission. Then I got turned on to the great 
Mexican muralists — Orozco, Siquieros, 
and Rivera — whose work was just incredi- 
ble, awesome, humbling. 

In the Sixties, my politics were essen- 
tially “street politics,” anarchist in the form 
of organization, Marxist in interpretation of 
the world, with civil disobedience at the 

core. After plunging into movement politics 

- feet first, 1 gave up on art completely. I’d 
been painting alone in my studio and I just 
stopped. I thought that the liberation that art 

_ promised could now actually happen in 
reality. The art I had known in New York 
was primarily gallery art. I saw it as bank- 
_rupt, a dead-end act playing for an extreme- 
yy narrow audience. 


I didn’t take up art again until the mid- 
*70s when I was living in Berkeley and 


began painting murals. I realized that what I 
had been taught about the stages of art his- 


tory progressing like a train on a track from 
one European avant garde to another left 
out some of the greatest art of the 20th cen- 
tury. I’d thought art and politics didn’t mix, 


but in the great Mexican murals I saw them 


melding in a way that didn’t compromise 
either the art or the politics. 


MR: Talk about some of your experi- 
ences painting murals in collaboration 
with other artists. 

Osha: The La Pena mural done in 1978 
was a wonderful experience. I didn’t get 


paid, but I was collaborating with some - 


great muralists, among them Brian Thiele, 
Daniel Galvez, and Ray Patlan, with whom 
I’ve worked on a number of other projects. 
When I designed the People’s Park 
mural at Haste and Telegraph, I was living 
on unemployment insurance. We put a can 


out on the street and collected donations to — 


pay for supplies and lunch. It was all volun- 
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teer labor. Then I won a competition for a- 


“mural on the back of the Co-op Credit 


Union at University Avenue. The last really 
large mural I did was the one on the Willard 


- School gymnasium on Telegraph Avenue. I 


was teaching art at the Berkeley Alternative 
School under a grant from the California 
Arts Council. That mural got wiped out by 
an overzealous architect remodeling the 
building. We were able to save a remnant. 
The problem with my mural career was 
that the opportunities to make the kind of 
murals that I wanted to make—about pop- 
ular movements-and resistance— were few 
and far between, and the money dried up. 
POLITICS AND LAW 


MR: What made you decide to become : 


a lawyer? It seems a long way from paint- 
ing and radical politics to a career in law: 

- Osha: How I got into being a lawyer is 
that I had had doubts about my own abili- 
ties as an artist, and about the opportuni- 
ties for doing the kind of art I’d wanted to 


do. The woman in my life at the time had 


been a ceramic artist and decided to go to 
law school. Until then, it had never 
occurred to me in a million years that.I’d 


_go that route. It seemed totally antithetical 
~ to the way I'd lived my life. 


Mostly I’d been on the other side of 
the law. I’d be in jail and some lawyer 


- would appear and represent me, and I 
. never thought about it. The idea of being 


a lawyer just seemed crazy. But I was 
reaching a point where running around in 
the streets throwing things, breaking the 
law, was becoming a little ridiculous. This 
was not an adequate political expression, 


Remarkable statues can be viewed at the Albany Bulb. 


Photos by Marianne Robinson 


and I felt outside the “art world.” How 
would I make a living? _ 

I started law. school when I was 45. 
There are no pictures in law books and it 
was too late to be indoctrinated in thinking 
like a lawyer, so I have always had this-dual 
existence of doing a kind of unusual, mar- 
ginal law, working a lot with homeless peo- “ 
ple, sometimes getting deeply involved in 
their lives. I’ve found myself taking some- 
ene to a detox facility and having him near- - 
ly die on the way, or being with a homeless 
guy as he was dying of lung cancer. I 
stopped doing murals, but. I never stopped 


“doing art. For a while, I mostly did draw- 


ings, graphic art, prints and so on. Then I 
discovered the landfill. - 
_ MR: When did you hear about what 
was going on at the Albany Landfill, and — 
what attracted you to the place? 

Osha: In 1999, Jimbow, a homeless 


man I’d met at People’s Park and represent- 


ed in court, introduced me to the landfill. 
I’d go out and visit him, and he showed me 
around. The landfill opened up a whole new 
world of possibilities for me. I could make 
these large sculptures and do whatever I ~ 
wanted with no one looking over my shoul- 
der. I'd loved doing murals, but I felt they 
were conceptually constrained in certain 
ways, and I’d ended-up with a style that 
was sort of watered-down Diego Rivera 
and not really me. My drawing and graphic 
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art were much wilder and more obscure and 
ambiguous than my murals. _ 

: _ ART AND PUBLIC SPACE ~ 

_ -MR: How would you describe the dif- 
ference between the experience of paint- 


ing murals on city walls and making art at 


the landfill? 

‘Osha: When I was soins: murals, I 
wanted them to reflect the community. I 
had to be careful. Out at the landfill, there 
were no such constraints. I immediately felt 
at home in that untamed environment, 
where I could make.a personal art that was 
also public. That was a new experience. 


MR: Would you say that the art you - 


make at the landfill is less “political” 
than your murals? — 
Osha: What came out of me when I 


started working at the landfill was art that 


wasn’t overtly political in content; but I 
feel that just making art out there is a kind 
of political statement. It is like the art is a 


placeholder for this public space. Nobody _ 
knows-anymore what the purpose or func- » 


tion of art is, or how it can possibly relate 
to the level of catastrophe in the world we 
live in, so I haven’t been able to develop a 
theoretical framework that works for me. 

I think the fact that we keep doing art 
out there helps anchor that place against 
the forces that want to homogenize it and 
purify it. The fact that it remains a place 


where there’s a certain degree-of wild- 


ness, where the art and the dogs can be off 
leash and run free, is an act of resistance, 


even though the art we make is not direct- 


ly political in the way the murals were. 
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For me, the-iandfill remains a place 
outside all the ways in which the system 
is shaping our consciousness; and because 
of that, it has attracted an amazing con- 
stituency of people who care about it. It’s 


-a refuge. You can get farther out into the 
bay there than anywhere else on the East~ 
Shore. The city, the traffic, 1-80, all fall 


‘back, and you are there with the birds and 
the foliage, the changing seasons, the 
blackberries, and the dogs. 


MR: I gather you don’t have much use 
for the contemporary “art scene.” 
Osha: I’m not much interested in gal- 


' leries and museums and the whole narrow, — - 


self-serving, pompous art world. That is 
where art goes to die. If you’re focused on 
trying to figure out what the next “in” thing 
is, or whether you’re avant garde or post- 
modern or some other label, I think your 
art’s going to suffer. Real art has to find a 


connection to something more vigorous 
-than that. I liked the graffiti murals on the 


New York subways in their heyday — that 
art had an incredible vitality. I’m a fan of 
graphic novels and comics. 

When I first went out to the landfill, 
Jimbow showed me paintings on big con- 
crete blocks made by a group of artists 
whose names no one knew at the time. 
They signed their anonymous artwork 
SNIFF. I love the SNIFF guys’ art. It was 
_ direct and playful and fun, and not con- 
cerned about immortality or fame. The kind 


- of art they did was in some way inspired by 


the landscape — it came out of a playful- 
ness that allowed them to play together, to 
jam, and that was partly a function of the 
landscape, the freedom from restrictions. 
I’ve since gotten to know them. They are 
very talented artists, and it’s remarkable the 
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number of people who come out there and 

see their ‘stuff and say, “This is as good as 
-anything I saw at the MOMA.” 
OUTSIDER ART 


MR: What would you call the art of 
the landfill? Is it “outsider” art? 

Osha: There’s a great interest these 
‘days in what people call “outsider art,” 
which is art made by mad people and self- 
taught and “primitive” artists and people 
with developmental disabilities. Some of 
it is incredible stuff. People are drawn to 
this art partly because of dissatisfaction 


with the hyper-sophisticated, overly intel- 


lectualized art that’s so common. 

Some people want to peg the landfill 
art as outsider art. Some of it is and some 
of it isn’t. The SNIFF artists went to art 
school. I had some art training. Jason, 


with whom I’ve been collaborating on big 


wooden sculptures, is an incredibly talent- 
_ed artist who went to art school. On the 


other hand, a lot of anonymous: artists. 


have made their mark on the landfill. _ 
“Picasso Mike” started painting on 
large rocks after he met the SNIFF artists. 


~ When you wander around, you find little 


constructions of stones and all kinds of 
found materials against the backdrop of 
weeds and rocks and the concrete, bricks, 
and rebar dumped there years ago. The 
larger pieces we. make attract people who 
get inspired to make their own stuff. It’s 
become a destination. The old-timers 
remember the Emeryville mud flats by the 
side of I-80, where people built things out 
of scrap. That was great, but the artists 
and the environmentalists clashed; the 
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flats were made part of a bird-nesting 
sanctuary, and the artists were kicked out. 
Now there really isn’t any other place 
except the landfill to make art without 
‘oversight in a public space. 

HOMELESS PEOPLE, ART & DOGS 


MR: Have things changed at the land- 
fill since the homeless folks were evicted? 

Osha: It’s sad that since 1999, the 
landfill battle has been about making art 
and walking dogs off-leash, and not about 
people. 1999 was the year they kicked out 
the homeless people who had been living 
there by wiping out their encampments. 
At the same time homeless people were 
fighting to stay at the landfill, the whole 
struggle for KPFA was going on. 
Everybody knew about KPFA and it got | 
lots of media coverage; but nobody paid > 
attention to the homeless people on the 
landfill, and they lost. 

The homeless community on the land- 
fill was an amazing example of how, if 
you left homeless people alone, they 
would survive and flourish. It worked and 
it wasn’t hurting anybody. “Bums’ 
Paradise,” the film about their eviction, 
shows clearly that being homeless at the 


‘landfill was a lot better than being on the 


street in Oakland or sleeping in some 
dumpster and getting jumped or whatever. 
Just the fact that you were living in an 


_outdoor place with spectacular views 


made a difference: 

A lot of homeless people who lived on 
the landfill. were what they call “service- 
resistant.” They weren’t going to go into a 
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Beyond the Living Wage: A New Challenge for Progressives 


by Sam Pizzigati 


ver the past dozen years, probably 

no grassroots campaign has excit- 

ed progressives more — and gen- 
erated more real victories — than the liv- 
ing wage movement. More than 120 com- 
munities, big and small alike, have now 
enacted ordinances that require businesses 
that win government contracts to pay a 
living wage. 

These victories have made an undeni- 
able impact. Low-wage workers from 
Baltimore to Los Angeles. have seen their 
annual take-home pay rise by hundreds, 
‘even thousands, of dollars. 

Yet, as a sobering new report reminds 
us, the pay gap in America’s workplaces 


between workers and top executives has — 


actually widened, and significantly so. 

Last year, notes “Executive Excess 
2006,” a just-released report from the 
Institute for Policy Studies and United for 
a Fair Economy, top executives at major 
U.S. corporations took home 411 times 
more than average workers. In 1994, at 
the birth of the living wage movement, 
chief executive pay outpaced pay for aver- 
age workers by only 142 times. 

All this concentrating of wealth at the 
top of our corporate ladder has become 
America’s single biggest engine of 
inequality. Between 1993 and 2003, 
according to researchers at Harvard and 
Cornell, the top five executives at 
America’s 1,500 biggest companies more 
than doubled their share of corporate earn- 
ings. These top execs took home $290 bil- 
lion, over a quarter of a trillion dollars. 

The impact of executive pay jackpots 
on our great divide actually goes far 
beyond the sheer immensity of this $290 
billion. To fatten corporate bottom lines 
and hit those jackpots, executives have 
downsized workers, outsourced jobs, gut- 
ted pensions, trimmed benefits, and 
slashed R & D. These executive deci- 


Top executives at U.S. corporations take home 411 times more than average workers. 


sions, taken together, have left American 
workers appreciably poorer — and U:S. 
companies considerably less competitive. 
How have progressives responded? 
Trade unions and: activist religious groups 


- have taken the lead. They’ve pressed reso- 
lutions against CEO pay excess at annual 


corporate shareholder meetings. And 
they’ve lobbied for new rules that could 
help shareholders challenge corporate 
boards that wink at executive pay outrages. 
But organizing against executive pay 
excess remains, by and large, a low priority 


_ for most progressives. That’s a shame. The 


struggle against greed in the suites could 
become, with a strategic approach imagina- 
tive enough, a wonderful opportunity to 
shove corporate behavior and. power back 
onto America’s political radar screen. 
And what might that approach be? The 
new “Executive Excess 2006” report 
offers a provocative suggestion: Let’s 
build on the successes of the living wage 


movement. Living wage campaigns all 


start from the same basic assumption. Our 


public tax dollars should not, as activists 
from ACORN put it, “be subsidizing 
poverty-wage work.” 

Our public tax dollars should not be 
subsidizing executive jackpots either. But 
right now they are. Corporations routinely 
pocket government contracts. and subsi- 
dies that translate into mega-paydays for 
their top executives. 

- Just one example: CEOs at the nation’s 
top 34 defense industry companies, the 
new “Executive Excess” report docu- 
ments, have seen their average pay double 
since the “War on Terror” began. 

This sort of profiteering is going on 


‘throughout the U.S. economy. Nearly 


every major corporation in the United 
States today is taking in substantial rev- 


ee from government contracts, subsi- 


dies, tax breaks, or grants. 

The living wage movement, Tee 
tion by jurisdiction, is organizing to place 
strings on these contracts and subsidies. 
No tax dollars, the living wage movement 
demands, to companies that pay poverty 


Poetry Shelters the Voiceless Ones 


The Underwater Hospital 
by Jan Steckel 


Zeitgeist Press, 2006 
Review by Mary Meriam 


hospital should be a place of 
healing. But if the hospital’ is 
underwater, is the hospital 
drowning? Likewise, a physi- 


cian should be a healer. But if the physi- . s 


cian can’t heal, is she drowning? 

Slowly and carefully, read the 12 poems 
in physician-poet Jan Steckel’s chapbook, 
The Underwater Hospital, and each poem 
will make you weep. Why must there be so 

| much pain and suffering? How does a per- 


son of conscience and compassion keep. 


from drowning in tears? 

Steckel captures the voices of victims 
and deftly portrays their life stories of 
rape, homelessness, Holocaust, disease, 

| hopelessness. We’re made conscious of 
Dr. Steckel’s own distress and sleepless 
nights over her helplessness in the face of 
suffering and death. Save me! “The brow 


is that of Deity — the eyes, those of the | 


lost, but the power lies in the throat — 
pleading, sovereign, savage — the pan- 
ther and the dove!” (Emily Dickinson) 
What makes this collection of poems 
| so extraordinary is that Steckel’s clear 
| voice of suffering and death is matched 
| by an equally clear voice of joy and life. 


| These poems show us how to be brave 


| and hopeful, no matter how hopeless and 
helpless we may feel. 
Steckel shows us the heart of activism: 


Jan Steckel is a Bay Area poet and physician. 


Pray. Examine your conscience and 
behavior. Make poems that soften the 
hard hearts of the world. Give the home- 
less man a banana. Give the mothers 
extra help. Work harder than anyone. 
Give your fellow physicians inspiration. 
Hope that the hospital, and everyone in it, 
is not completely drowned. Respect éach 
beating heart. Never forget your own 
humanity, your three little Mexican sis- 
ters, your old-maid Jewish aunts. 


_She dreamed of the last Rabbi of Riga 
turning from the door of the gas chamber, 
as he shepherded his congregation in. 
Beyond him, her two old-maid aunts 
clutched each other’s hands 


Photo by Margaret Warnusz 


and stared at her past the Rabbi’s shoulder, 
whispering “Never forget, Selma.” 


“If history is a record of survivors, 
Poetry shelters other voices.” (Susan 


’ Howe, Incloser) Steckel’s social poetry... 


gives a voice to those with no voice. 
Social poetry has a conscience and fights 
injustice. It is not just art for art’s sake — 


. it has a function — it can comfort, 


inspire, and encourage. To be comforted, 
inspired, and encouraged, read The 


Underwater Hospital, attend one of. Jan | 
.Steckel’s poetry readings in the Bay 


Area, and visit her online at 
jansteckel.com. 


wages! Why not ratchet up that demand? 
No tax dollars for companies that pay plu- 
tocrat wages! 

One member of Congress is already 


_-moving in this direction. Rep. Martin 


Sabo from Minnesota has proposed legis- 
lation that would deny corporations tax 


deductions on any executive compensa- 
‘tion that runs over 25 times what a com- 


pany’s lowest-paid workers receive. 


- Under current law, the more corporations 


lavish on their executives in. “incentives,” 


the more they can deduct off their ae 


rate income taxes. 
Sabo’s Income Equity Act offers a 
precedent that could be extended to any 


situation that involves the transfer of tax - 


dollars to private corporate entities. In a 
jurisdiction that has already enacted a liv- 
ing wage ordinance, for instance, progres- 
sives could insist that no government con- 
tracts ought to go to companies that pay 
their top executives over 25 times ae 
jurisdiction’ s living wage. 

With a rule like this in place, top cor- 
porate executives would suddenly find 
themselves with an incredibly powerful 
personal incentive to advocate for a higher 
living wage. 

As a nation, we already deny our tax 


dollars to companies that discriminate, in. 


their employment policies, against women 
and people of color. We've determined 
that our tax dollars must not subsidize 


- corporate practices that widen racial and 


gender inequality. 


So why should we let our tax dollars ~ 


widen economic inequality? That doesn’t 
make sense. Then again, excessive 


inequality never does. 


Sam Pizzigati, a ‘contributor | to “Executive 


Excess 2006,” edits Too Much, an online week- 
ly on excess and inequality. His email: 
editor@toomuchonline.org. United for a Fair 


Economy raises awareness of the damaging con- 


sequences of concentrated wealth and power. 


| Art and Activism 
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from page nine 


‘shelter with everybody else. “Mad 
| Mark” was one of them. His castle is 


.| genuine outsider art. It’s an incredible 


structure, truly an achievement, an 
example of what a person can do with 
nothing, by himself, by hand. ee S 
what the landfill is about. 


MR: What kind of legal work are 
you doing these days? 

‘Osha: Most of my work now is 
defending homeless ‘people who are liv- 
ing on the street and constantly hassled 
by the police. I work under contract with 
the East Bay Community Law Center 
supervising Boalt Hall law students who 
go to drop-in centers and clinics, and I 
talk with people who have gotten tickets 
sleeping in the wrong place or sitting on 
the sidewalk — minor stuff that shouldn’t 
be a crime. The students work up the 
cases and some of them go to court and 
do the trials. By working with these stu- 
dents, I can do a lot more than I was able 
to do by myself. 

I also represent the Ashby Flea 
Market, which a lot of people depend on 
for their livelihood. It’s engaged in a 
life-and-death struggle because of the 
move to build a huge housing develop- 
ment on that site. Right now it’s in an 
early round, but there’s strong commu- 
nity support for the Flea Market and I 
think we’ll be able to save it. 


Check out Tomas McCabe's film, ° ‘Burs’ 


| Paradise,” about the eviction of homeless peo- 


ple from the Albany Landfill and his DVD, | 
| “Off Leash Art, Osha Neumann and Jason } 
DeAntonis off leash at The Bulb, sis available at.| 


www.bumsparadise.com 
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__ from page one 


would consider, at best, still under con- 
struction, or, at worst, uninhabitable. Like 
Mosely, they are trying to make their 
damaged houses into homes. 
New Orleans is still in intensive care. 
If you have seen recent television footage 
of New Orleans, you probably have a pic- 
ture of how bad our housing situation is. 
What you cannot see is that the rest of our 
institutions — our water, our electricity, 
our healthcare, -our jobs, our educational 
- system, our criminal justice systems — 


are all just as broken as our housing. We 


remain in serious trouble. Like us, you 
probably wonder: where has the promised 
money gone? 

Mosely, who lives in the ee Ninth 
Ward, does not feel sorry for herself at all. 
“Lots of people have it worse,” she says. 
“You should see those people in the 
Lower Ninth and in St. Bernard and in the 
East. I am one of the lucky ones.” 


NO HOUSING AID FROM FEDS 


Hard as it is to believe, Ms. Mosely is 


right. Lots of people do have it worse. 
Hundreds of thousands of people from the 
Gulf Coast remain displaced. In New 
Orleans alone, over 200,000 people have 
not been able to make it home. - 
- Homeowners in Louisiana, like 
Mosely, have not yet received a single 
dollar of federal housing rebuilding assis- 
tance to rebuild their severely damaged 
houses back into homes. More than 
100,000 homeowners in Louisiana are on 
a waiting list for billions in federal 
rebuilding assistance through the 
Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) program. So far, no money has 
been distributed. 
Renters, who comprised most of the. 
people of New Orleans before Katrina, 
are much worse off than homeowners. 
New Orleans lost more than 43,000 rental 
units to the storm. Rents have skyrocketed 
in the undamaged parts of the area, pric- 
ing regular working people out of the 
market. The official rate of increase in 


rents is 39 percent. In lower-income 


neighborhoods, working people and the 
elderly report rents are up much higher 
than that. 

Amy Liu of the Brookings Institute 
_ said, “Even people who are working tem-. 


porarily for the rebuilding effort are hav- 


- ing trouble finding housing.” 
Renters in Louisiana are not even sched- 
‘uled to receive assistance through the 
Louisiana CDBG program. Some develop- 
~ ers will receive assistance at some point, 
and when they do, some apartments will be 
made available, but that is years away. 


WORST SHORTAGE SINCE CIviL WAR ~ 


In the face of the worst affordable 
housing shortage since the end of the 
Civil War, the federal government 


announced that it refused to allow thou-: 


sands of families to return to their public 
housing units and was going to bulldoze 
5000 apartments. Before Katrina, over 
5000 families lived in public housing — 
88 percent women-headed households, 
-nearly all African American. 

These policies end up with hundreds of 
thousands of people still displaced from 
their homes. Though all ages, incomes 


‘Can’t Find My Way Home 
New Orleans One Year After Katrina | 


Congress reportedly appropriated over $100 billion to 
rebuild the Gulf Coast. Over $50 billion was allocated to_ 
temporary and long-term housing. One hour in New 
Orleans shows the check must still be in the mail. Not a 
single dollar in federal housing rehab money has made it 
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and races are displaced, some. groups are 
impacted much more than others. The 
working poor, renters, moms with kids, 
African-Americans, the elderly and*dis- 
abled — all are suffering disproportion- 
ately from displacement. Race, poverty, 


age and physical ability are great indica- 
tors of who has remained displaced and 
who has made it home. 

The statistics tell some of the story. 
The City of New Orleans says its popula- 
tion is half its pre-Katrina size — around 
225,000. people. But the U.S. Post. Office 
estimates that only about 170,000 people 
have returned to the city and 400,000 peo- 
ple have not returned to the metropolitan 
area. The local electricity company 


reports only about 80,000 of its previous 


190,000 customers have returned. 
Texas also tells part of the story. It is 
difficult to understand the impact of 


Katrina without understanding the role of 


Texas — home to many of our displaced. 
Houstefi officials say their city is still 
home to about 150,000 storm evacuees, 
with 90,000 in FEMA-assisted housing. 
Texas recently surveyed the displaced 
and reported that over 250,000 displaced 
people live in the state and 41 percent of 
these households report incomes of less 


are black, 59 percent are still jobless, most 
have at least one child at home, and many 
have serious health issues. | 

Another 100,000 people displaced by 
Katrina are in Georgia, with more than 
80,000 in metropolitan Atlanta; most of 
these evacuees also need long-term hous- 
ing and mental health services. 

In Louisiana, 73,000 families are in 
FEMA trailers. Most of these trailers are 
240 square feet of living space. More than 
1600 families are still waiting for trailers 


in St. Bernard Parish. FEMA trailers did 
“not arrive in the Lower Ninth Ward until 


June — while the displaced waited for 
water and electricity to resume. 

Aloyd Edinburgh, 75, lives in the 
Lower Ninth Ward and just moved into a 
FEMA trailer. His home flooded, as did 
the homes of all five of his children. 
“Everybody lost their homes,” he told the 


Times-Picayune. “They just got trailers. 


All are rebuilding. They all have mort- 


_gages. What else are they going to do?” 


Until. cHallenged, FEMA. barred 
reporters from talking with people in 
FEMA trailer parks without prior permis- 
sion. In order to stop interviews, FEMA 
officials forced a reporter out of a trailer 
in one park and forced residents back into 
their trailer in another. 

One person displaced into a FEMA vil- 
lage in Baton Rouge has been organizing 


with her new neighbors. Air conditioners 


in two trailers for the elderly have been 
out for over two weeks, yet no one will 


fix them. The contractor who ran the vil- - : 
~ hours later he met his doctor. 


lage has been terminated and another one 
is coming — no one knows who. 

She tells me, “My neighbors are dis- 
mayed that-no. one in the city has stepped 
forward to speak for us. We are ‘gone.’ 
Who will speak for us? Does anyone care?” 

Trailers are visible signs of the dis- 
placed. Tens of thousands of other dis- 
placed families are living in apartments 
across the country month to month under 


Katrina: American Swamp 


continuous threats of FEMA cutoffs. — 
Numbers say something. But please 
remember that behind every number, 


* there is a Ms. Mosely. Hundreds of thou- 


- than $500 per month. Eighty-one percent 


. 


sands of people, each with a personal 
story like Ms. Mosely, are Ree to 


‘return, trying to make it home. 


WATER AND ELECTRICITY - 


New Orleans continues to lose more 
‘water than it uses. The 7imes-Picayune 


discovered that the.local water system has 


to pump over 130 million gallons a day so 
that 50 million gallons will come out. The 
rest runs away in thousands of leaks in 
broken water lines. 

The lack of water pressure, half that of 
other cities, creates significant problems in 
consumption, sanitation, air-conditioning 
and fire prevention. In the Lower Ninth 
Ward, the water has still not been certified 
as safe to drink — one year after Katrina. 

Only half the homes. in New Orleans 
have electricity. Power outages are com- 
mon as hundreds of millions of dollars in 
repairs have not been made because 
Entergy New Orleans is in bankruptcy. 
Entergy is asking for a 25 percent 
increase in rates to help it become solvent. 
Yet Entergy New Orleans’ parent compa- 
ny, Entergy Corporation, reported earn- 
ings of $282 million last year.on revenue 
of $2.6 billion. 

HEALTH AND HEALTHCARE 

On August 1, 2006, another Katrina 
victim was found in her home in New 
Orleans, buried under debris. The woman 
was the 28th person found dead since 
March 2006. A total of 1577 died in 
Louisiana as a result of Katrina. 

A friend of mine, a lawyer with health 
insurance and a family physician, went 


~ for an appointment recently at 11 a.m. 


The office was so crowded, he had to sit 
out in the hall-on the floor to wait his turn 
for a seat in the waiting room. Three 
. The doctor 
thought he might have a gallstone. The 
doctor tried to set up an ultrasound. None 
were available. He ordered my friend to 
the emergency room for an ultrasound. At 
4 p.m., my friend went to the hospital 
emergency room, which was jammed with 
people —stroke victims, young kids with 
injuries, people brought in by the police. 
At 5 a.m. the next morning, my friend fin- 
ished his ultrasound and went home. 


Art by Art Hazelwood . 


If it takes a lawyer with health insur- 


ance that long to get medical attention, 
consider what poor people without ee 
jnsurance are up against. 

Half the hospitals that were open before 
Katrina are still closed. The state’s biggest 
public healthcare provider, Charity 
Hospital, remains closed and there. are no 


current plans to reopen it anytime soon. ° 


Healthcare could actually get worse. 

Dr. Mark Peters, board chair of the 
Metropolitan Hospital Council of New 
Orleans, said that within the next two to 
three months, “all the hospitals” will be 
looking seriously at cutbacks. Why? 
Doctors and healthcare workers have left 
and there is surging demand from the unin- 
sured who, before Katrina, went through 
now-nonexistent public healthcare. 

There is a shortage of nurses. Blue 
Cross Blue Shield officials reported, 
“About three-quarters of the physicians 
who had been practicing in New Orleans 
are no longer submitting claims.” 

- There is no hospital at all in the city for 
psychiatric patients. While the metropolitan 
area had about 450 psychiatric beds before 
the storm, only 80 are now available. The 
police are the first to encounter those with 
mental illness. One recent Friday afternoon, 
police dealt with two mental patients — 
one was throwing bricks through a bar win- 
dow; the other was found wandering naked 
on the interstate. 

The elderly are particularly vulnerable. 
Over 70 percent of the deaths from 
Katrina were people over 60 years old. No 


one knows how many seniors have not 


made it back home. Esther Bass, 69, told 
the New York Times, after months of 
‘searching for a place to come home to in 


New Orleans, “If there are: apartments, i 
can’t afford them. And they say there will 


be senior centers, but they’re still being © 


built. They can’t even tell you what year 
they’ ll be finished.” 

As of late July 2006, most nursing 
homes in the 12 parishes in the Gulf Coast 
area of Louisiana aré still not fully pre- 
pared to evacuate residents in the face ofa 
hurricane. 

The healthcare community has been 
rocked by the arrest of. a doctor and two 
nurses after the Louisiana Attorney 
General accused them of intentionally 


See One Year After Katrina page 12 ~ 
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ending the lives of four patients trapped in 
a now-closed local hospital. The accusa- 
tions now go before a local grand jury 
which is not expected to make a decision 
on charges for several more months. 

The case is complicated for several 


_ reasons. Most important is that the doctor 


and nurses are regarded as some of-the 
most patient-oriented and caring people of 
the entire hospital staff. It is undisputed 
that they worked day and night te save 
hundreds of patients from the hospital 
during the days it was without water, elec- 
tricity or food. Others say that the entire 


hospital and many others were abandoned . 
by the government and that is what the 
_ attorney general should be investigating. 


The gravity of the charges,. though, is 
giving everyone in the community pause. 
This, like so much else, will go on for 
years before there is any resolution. 

MASSIVE LOSS OF JOBS 

Before Katrina, there were over 
630,000 workers in the metropolitan New 
Orleans area; at present, there are slightly 
over 400,000. Over 18,000 businesses 
suffered “catastrophic” damage in 


‘Louisiana. Nearly one-fourth of the dis- — 


placed workers are still unemployed. 
Education and healthcare have lost the 
most employees. Most cannot return 
because there is little affordable housing, 
child care, public transportation and pub- 
lic health care. : 

Women workers, especially African- 


American women workers, continue to - 


bear the heaviest burden of harm from the 
storm. The Institute for Women’s Policy 
Research reports that the percentage of 
women in the New Orleans workforce has 
dropped. The number of single-mother 
families in New Orleans has dropped 
from 51,000 to 17,000. Low-income 
women remain displaced because of the 


lack of affordable housing and traditional © 


discrimination against women in the con- 
struction industry. 

Tens of thousands of migrant workers, 
roughly half undocumented, have come to 


the Gulf Coast to work in the recovery. 
Many were recruited. Most workers tell of 


being promised good wages and working 
conditions and plenty of work. Some paid 
money up front for the chance to come to 
the area to work. Most of these promises 
were broken. A tour of the area reveals 
many Latino workers live in houses with- 
out electricity, while other live out of 
cars. At various. places in the city, whole 
families are living in tents. 

Two recently released human rights 
reports document the problems of these 
workers. Immigrant workers are-doing the 
dirtiest, most dangerous work, in the worst 
working conditions. Toxic mold, lead paint, 
fiberglass, and who knows what other 


chemicals are part of daily work. Safety 


equipment is not always provided. 

Day laborers, a new category of workers 
in New Orleans, are harassed by the police 
and periodic immigration raids. Wage theft 
is widespread as employers often do not 
pay living wages, and sometimes do not 
pay at all. Some of the powers try to pit 
local workers against new arrivals, despite 
the fact that our broken Gulf Coast clearly 
needs all the workers we can get. 

Public transportation to and from low- 
wage jobs is more difficult. Over 200 
more public transit employees have been 
terminated, thereby cutting employment 
from over 1300 people pre- Katrina to 
about 700 now. 

Single working parents seeking child- 
care are in trouble. Before Katrina, New 
Orleans had 266 licensed day care cen- 
ters. Mississippi State University sur- 
veyed the city in July 2006 and found 80 
percent of the day care centers and over 
75 percent of the 1912 day care spots are 


gone. Only one-third of the Head Start - 


centers that were open pre-Katrina have 
survived. ; 
~ PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Before Katrina, 56,000 students were 
enrolled in over 100 public schools in New 
Orleans. At the end of the school year, there 
were only 12,500. Right after the storm, the 
local school board gave many of the best 
public schools to charter groups. The State 
of Louisiana took.over almost all the rest. 
By the end of the school year, four schools 


were operated by the pre-Katrina school. 


board, three by the State, hee 18 were new 
charter schools. 

After 32 years of collective Gace 
the union contract with the New Orleans 
public school teachers elapsed and was 
not renewed and 7500 employees were 
terminated. 


a backlog of over 6000 cases. There are 
serious: evidence problems because of 
resigned police officers, displaced victims, 


displaced witnesses, and flooded evidence ' 


rooms. The public defender. system, which 


was down to four trial attorneys for 


months, is starting to rebuild. 
“After 11 months’ of waiting, 11 
months of meetings, 11: months of idle 


talk, 11 months without a sensible recov- — 


ery plan and 11 months tolerating those 
who have the authority to solve, correct 


_ and fix the problem but either refuse, fail 
or are just inept, then necessary action ~ 


must be taken to protect the constitutional 
rights of people,” said Hunter. 

In the suburbs across the lake, Sheriff 
Jack Strain told the media on TV that he 
was. going to protect his jurisdiction from 
“thugs” and “trash” migrating from closed 


The only Republican running for Congress in N ew Orleans is | 


blasting President Bush over failed Katrina promises. Joe 
Lavigne is running radio ads saying, “Sadly, George Bush 
has forgotten us. He’s spending too much time and money 


on Iraq and not enough living up to his promise to rebuild — 


New Orleans. His priorities are wrong.” | 


For this academic year, no one knows 


for certain how many students will enroll 


in New Orleans public schools: Official 


estimates vary between a low of 22,000 ~ 


and a high of 34,000. There will be five 
traditional, locally supervised public 
schools, 18 schools operated by the State, 
and 34 charter schools. 

As of July 1, not a single teacher had 


been hired for 15 of the state-run schools. : 


As of August 9, 2006, the Times-Picayune 
reported there are no staff at all identified 
to educate students with discipline prob- 
lems or other educational issues that 
require special attention. 1 

_ Whatever the enrollment in the new 
public school system is in the fall, it will 
not give an accurate indication of how 


- many children have returned. Why? Many 


students in the public charter schools were 
in private schools before the hurricane. 
CRIMINAL LEGAL SYSTEM 
_Consider also our criminal legal sys- 
tem. Chaka Davis was arrested on misde- 


meanor charges in October 2005 and 
jailed at the Greyhound station in New 


Orleans. Under Louisiana law, he was © 
required to be formally charged within 30 — 


days of arrest or released from custody. 


Because of a filing error he was lost in 


the system. He was never charged, never 
went to court, and never saw a lawyer i in 
over eight months — even though the 
maximum ‘penalty for conviction for one 
of his misdemeanors was only six months. 
His mother found him in an out-of-town 
jail and brought his situation to the atten- 
tion of the public defenders. He was 
released the next day. 

Crime is increasingly a problem. In July, 
New Orleans lost almost as many people to 
murder as in July of 2005, with only 40 per- 
cent of the population back. There are many 
young people back in town while their par- 


ents have not returned. State and local offi- 


cials called in the National Guard to patrol 
lightly populated areas so local police could 
concentrate on high-crime, low-income 
neighborhoods. 

Arrests have soared, but the number of 
murders remain high. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral of the National Guard have been 


arrested for criminal behavior-as well —_ 


two for looting liquor from a home, two 


others for armed robbery at a traffic stop. 


Criminal Court District Judge Arthur 
Hunter has declared the current criminal 
justice system shameful and unconstitu- 
tional and promises to start releasing 
inmates awaiting trial on recognizance 
bonds on the one- year anniversary of 
Katrina. The system is nearly paralyzed by 


public housing projects in New Orleans. 


He went on to promise that every person 


who wore “dreadlocks or che-wee hair- 
styles” could expect to be stopped by law 
enforcement... 

The NAACP and the ACLU called in 


_ the U.S. Justice Department and held a 


revival-like rally at a small church just 


down the road from the jail. Though the 


area is over 80 percent white, the small 
group promised to continue to challenge 
injustice no matter how powerful the per- 
son cominitting the injustice. Recently, 


the same law enforcement people set up a 
roadblock and were stopping only Latino 


people to check IDs and insurance. I 
guess to prove they were not ouy harass- 
ing black people? — : 

Finally, a grand jury has started look- 
ing into actions by other suburban police 


officers who blocked a group of people, 


mostly black, from escaping the floodwa- 
ters of New Orleans by walking across the 
Mississippi River bridge. The suburban 


police forced the crowd to flee back 


across the two-mile bridge by pe 
weapons into the air. 


This is the criminal legal system in the . 


New Orleans area in 2006. None dare call 
it criminal justice. 
INTERNATIONAL HUMAN RiGHts 
_ The Gulf Coast has gained new respect 


_for international human rights because 


they provide a more appropriate way to 
look at what should be happening. The 
fact that there is an international human 
right of internally displaced people to 
return to their homes, and a responsibility 
on government to help, is heartening — 
even though unfulfilled as yet. 

The United Nations has blasted the 
poor U.S. response to Katrina. The UN 


_ Human Rights Committee in Geneva 


accepted a report from Special Reporter 


- Arjun Sengupta who visited New Orleans 


in fall of 2005 and concluded: “The 
Committee remains concerned about 
information that poor people, and in par- 
ticular African-Americans, were disad- 


vantaged by the rescue and evacuation - 


plans implemented when Hurricane 
Katrina hit the United States of America, 


and continue to be disadvantaged under. 


the reconstruction plans.” 

Asian tsunami relief workers who visit- 
ed New Orleans over the summer were 
shocked at the lack of recovery. Somsook 
Boonyabancha, director of Community 
Organisations Development Institute in 
Thailand, told Reuters she was shocked at 
the lack of progress in New Orleans. “I’m 
surprised to see why the reconstruction 


work is so slow, because this is supposed to 
be one of the most rich and efficient coun- 
tries in the world. It is starting at such a 
slow speed, incredibly slow speed.” 
WHERE DID THE MONEY GO? 
Everyone who visits New Orleans asks 


the same oo that locals ask: Where 


is the money? 
Congress Pee ep eoued over 
$100 billion to rebuild the Gulf Coast. 
Over $50 billion was allocated to tempo- 
rary and long-term housing. Just under 
$30 billion was for emergency response 
and Department of Defense spending. 
Over $18 billion was for state and local 
response and the rebuilding of infrastruc- 
ture, $3.6 billion was for health, social 


_ services and job training, $3.2 for non- 


housing cash assistance. $1.9 billion was 
allocated for education and $1.2 billion 
for agriculture. 


One hour in New Orleans shows the: 


check must still be in the mail. 


Not a single dollar in federal housing - 
rehab money has made it into a hand in 
. Louisiana. Though Congress has allocated 


nearly $10 billion in .Community 
Development Block Grants, the State of 
Louisiana is still testing the program and 
has not yét distributed dollar number one. . 

A lot of media attention has gone to the 


prosecution of people who wrongfully 
claimed benefits of $2000 or more after __ 
‘the storm. Their fraud is despicable. It 


harms those who are still waiting for 
assistance from FEMA. 

But, be clear. These little $2000 
thieves are minnows swimming on the 
surface. There are many big savage sharks 


- below. Congress and the national media 


have so far been frustrated in their quest 
to get real answers as to where the mil- 
lions and billions went. How much was 
actually spent on FEMA trailers? How 


much did the big contractors take off the — 
‘top and then subcontract out the work? 


Who were the subcontractors for the mul- 
timillion-dollar debris removal and recon- 
‘struction contracts? — 

As Coniyaten says in their recent 
report, “Many of the same ‘disaster profi- 
teers’ and government agencies that mis- 
handled the reconstruction of Afghanistan 
and Iraq are responsible for the failure of 
‘reconstruction’ of the Gulf Coast region. 
The Army Corps, Bechtel and Halliburton 


are using the very same ‘contract vehi- | 


cles’ in the Gulf Coast as they did in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. These are ‘indefi- 
nite delivery, indefinite quantity’ open- 
ended ‘contingency’ contracts that are 


_being abused by the contractors on the 


Gulf Coast to squeeze out local compa- 
nies. These are also ‘cost-plus’ contracts 
that allow them to collect a profit on 


everything they spend, which is an incen-_ 


tive to overspend.” 

We do know billions of dollars in no- 
bid FEMA contracts went to Bechtel 
Corporation, the Shaw Group, CH2M 


_ Hill, and Fluor immediately after Katrina 


hit. Riley Bechtel, CEO of Bechtel 
Corporation, served on President Bush’s 
Export Council during 2003-2004. A lob- 


_ byist for the Shaw Group, Joe Allbaugh, 


is a former FEMA Director and friend of 
President Bush. The President and Group 
Chief Executive of the International 
Group at CH2MHill is Robert Card, 
appointed by Bush as undersecretary to 
the U.S. Department of Energy until 2004. 


Card also worked at CH2M Hill before - 


signing up with President Bush. Fluor, 


- whose work in Iraq was slowing down, is 


one of the big winners of FEMA work 
and its stock is up 65 percent since it Start- 
ed Katrina work. 

Senator Byron Dorgan of North Dakota 


has raised many protests and questions over 


inflated prices. “It is hard to overstate the 
incompetence involved in all of these con- 
tracts — we have repeatedly asked them for 


See One Year After Katrina page 14 
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Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Onisnal Thoushts 


ON PERSONAL AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


1. Change is most successful when those 
who are affected afe involved in the plan- 
ning. 
WARREN BENNIS Guavigeren and leadership the- 


orist), Why Leaders Can’t Lead: The Unconscious 
‘Conspiracy Continues, 1989 f 


2. When the hour... has come, the infection 
flashes like an electric spark over hundreds 
- of miles.... The message goes through the 
air, and, in the one thing that counts all 
men are suddenly of one mind even if only 
in a blind conviction: Things must change. 
JACOB BURCKHARDT (Swiss historian), “The ~ 
Crises of History,” 1869, Force and: Freedom: An — 
interpretation of History, ed. by James Nichols, 1943 


3. As you come to know the seriousness of 
our situation — the war, the racism, the 
poverty in the'world — you come to realize 
it is not going to be changed just by words or 
demonstrations. It’s a question of living your 
life m a drastically different way. 


- DOROTHY DAY (human nights activist, 1897-1980), 


quoted in Catholic Worker, June-July 1990 


4. The human species is forever 1 ina state 
- of change, forever becoming. : 


SIMONE de BEAUVOIR (French philosopher), The 
Second Sex, 1950, translated by H. M. Parshley, 1952 


5. Is there a spiritual reality, inconceivable 
to us today, which corresponds in history . 
to the physical reality which Einstein dis- 
covered and which led to the atomic 
bomb? Einstein discovered a law of physi- 


cal change: the way to convert a single par- 


ticle of matter into enormous physical 
energy. Might there not also be, as ‘Gandhi 
suggested, an equally incredible and [as 
yet] undiscovered law of spiritual change, 
whereby a single person or small commu- 


“nity of persons could be converted into an 


enormous spiritual energy capable of trans- 


forming a society and a world? 
._ JAMES W. DOUGLASS (human rights activist), 
Lightning East to West, 1980 


6. Discontent i is the first ee oe 
progress. 
‘THOMAS ALVA EDISON (inventor, 1847-1931), 


The Diary and Sundry Observations of Thomas Alva’ 
Edison, edited by Dagobert D. Runes, 1948 ~ 


7. When I see changed men, I shall look 


_ for a changed world. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON (philosopher), journal, 
London, April 1848 


8. How lovely to think that'no one need — 
wait a moment, we.can start now, start 


slowly changing the world! 

ANNE FRANK (Jewish diarist and Nazi death-camp 
victim), 1944, Anne Frank’s Tales from the Secret 

~ Annex, translated by Ralph Manheim and Michel 
Mok, 1984 


9. All progress lay through opposites to 


their reconciliation. 

FRIEDRICH FROEBEL (German educator, 1782- 
1852), quoted in Robert Hebert Quick, Essays on 
Educational Reformers, 1897 


10. The human condition is something at. 


once horrible and marvelous. Estamos muy 


mal hechos, pero no estamos terminados. 
We are very badly made, but we are not 
finished. 


_ EDUARDO GALEANO (Uruguayan Soimlist ond 


social critic), David Barsamian interview, 
ETGRESIe, July 1999 


11. No good comes fully fashioned, out of 
God’s hand, but has to be carved out 
_ through repeated experiments and repeated 
failures by ourselves. This is the law of 
individual growth. The same law controls 
social and political evolution also. The 
right to err, which means the freedom to 
try experiments, is the universal condition 


of all progress. 

MOHANDAS K-: GANDHI (Indian spiritual and 
political leader), M. K. Gandhi: Speeches and 
Writings, 1918 


D. An epoch will come when people will 
disclaim kinship with us as we disclaim 


~ kinship with the monkeys. 


KAHLIL GIBRAN (Lebanese poet, 1883-193 1), 
“Sayings,” Spiritual Sayings of Kahlil Gibran, trans- 
lated by Anthony R. Ferris, 1962 


13. The predicament of contemporary man | 
is grave. We seem to be destined either for 
anew mutation or for destruction. 


ABRAHAM JOSHUA HESCHEL (Polish-born U.S: 
theologian, 1907-1972), A Passion for Truth, 1973 


14. To transform the world and society, we 
must first and foremost transform ourselves. 


HO CHI MINH (North Vietnamese president), speech, 
7 September 1957, Ho Chi: Minh on Revolution, 1967 


15. Up te now, whenever a society turned a 
new leaf, it had the devil at its elbow. 

ERIC HOFFER (San Franciscan longshoreman and 
writer), Reflections on the Human Condition, 1973 


16. I think it not improbable that man, like. 
. the grub that prepares a chamber for the 


winged thing it never has seen but is to be - 
— that man may have cosmic destinies 


that he does not understand. And so 


beyond the vision of battling races and an 
impoverished earth, I catch a dreaming 


_ glimpse of peace. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES JR. 


(Supreme Court chief justice), “Law and the Court,” 
speech at the Harvard Law School Association of 


New York, 15 February 1913 


17. The process of evolution can only be 
described as the gradual insertion of more 


and more freedom into matter.. 
T. E. HULME (English Philosopher, 1883- 1917), “The 


: Philosophy of Intensive Manifolds,” Speculations: 
_ Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art, 1924 


18. It is as if man had been suddenly 
appointed managing director of the biggest 
business of all, the business of evolution 
— appointed without being asked if he 


_ wanted it, and without proper warning and 


preparation. What is more, he can’t refuse 
the job. Whether he wants to or not, 
whether he is conscious of what he is 
doing or not, he is in point of fact deter- 
mining the future direction of evolution on 
this earth. That is his inescapable destiny, 
and the sooner he realizes it and starts 


believing in it, the better for all concerned. 
JULIAN HUXLEY (English biologist), 
“Transhumanism,” New Bottles for New Wine, 1957 


19. Every great advance in natural knowI- 
edge has involved the absolute rejection of 
authority, the cherishing of the keenest 
skepticism, the annihilation of the spirit of 
blind faith. 

T. H. HUXLEY (English biologist), “On the 
Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge,” 
1866, Lay Sermons, Addresses and Reviews, 1870 


20. Man as we know him is a poor creature; 
but he is halfway between an ape and a god, 
and he is traveling in the right direction. 
DEAN WILLIAM RALPH INGE (English prelate), 


_ “Confessio Fidei,” Outspoken Essays: 2nd Series, 1922 


21. Nothing... is unchangeable but the 
inherent and inalienable rights of man. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, letter to Maj. John 
Cartwright, 5 June 1824 

22. Our rationalistic attitude leads us to 

_ believe that we can work wonders with’ _ 
international organizations, legislation, and 


- other well-meant devices. But in reality 


only a change in the attitude of the individ- 
ual can bring about a renewal in the spirit 
of the nations. Everything begins with the 
individual. 

CARL G. JUNG (Swiss psychiatrist), “The Role of 
the Unconscious,” 1918, Civilization in Transition, 
translated by R. F.C. Hull, 1964, 


23. Our goal is to create.a beloved commu- 


nity, and this will require a qualitative 
change in our souls as well as a quantita- 


‘ 


Our goal is to create a beloved com- 
munity, and this will require a qual- 
itative change in our souls as well as 
a quantitative change in our lives. 

— Martin Luther King Jr. 


tive change in our lives. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., “Nonviolence: The 


’ Only Road to Freedom,” Ebony, October 1966 


24, Never doubt that a ae group of 
thoughtful committed citizens can change 


‘the world; indeed, it’s the only thing that 


ever has. 
MARGARET MEAD Gnmhropolosist 1901-1978) 


25. The greatest step forward in human 


evolution was made when society began to 
help the weak and the poor, instead of . 
oppressing and despising them. 

MARIA MONTESSORI (italian physician and edu- 


‘cator), The Absorbent Mind, 1949, translated by 


Claude A. Claremont, 1969 ° 


26. For its effective salvation mankind will 
need to undergo something like a sponta- 
neous religious conversion: one that will 
replace the mechanical world picture with 
an organic world picture, and give to the 
human personality, as the highest known 


‘manifestation of life, the precedence it now 
gives to its machines and computers. This 


order of change is as hard for most people 
to conceive as was the change from the 
classic power complex of Imperial Rome to 
that of Christianity, or, later, from supernat- 
ural medieval Christianity to the machine- 
modeled ideology of the seventeenth centu- 
ry. But such changes have repeatedly 
occurred all through history; and under cat- 
astrophic pressure they may occur again. 
Of only one thing we may be confident. If 
mankind isto escape its programmed self- 
extinction the God who saves us will not 


_descend from the machine: he will rise up 


again in the human soul. 

LEWIS MUMFORD (historian), The Pentagon of 
Power: The Myth of the Machine, 1970 

27. Change occurs when there is a conflu- 
ence of both changing values and econom- 


ic necessity, not before. 
JOHN NAISBITT, Megatrends: Ten New Directions 


Transforming Our Lives, 1984 
28. What is great in man is that he is a 


bridge and not a goal. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE, “Zarathustra’s Bolen.” 
Thus Spoke Zarathustra, 1892, translated by R. J. 
Hollingdale, 1961 


29. The universe evolves by our all becom- 
ing increasingly more ourselves and more 


willing to take responsibility for the world 


we are creating together. 
CAROL S. PEARSON (writer and editor), The Hero 


Within: Six Archetypes We Live By, 1989 


30. Every inch of progress is won in struggle. 
KATHA POLLITT (journalist), slightly modified, 
“The Cheese Stands Alone,” Nation, 21 March 2005 


31. The reason why the race of man moves _ 
- slowly is because it must move all together. 


THOMAS BRACKETT REED (Speaker of the 
House of Representatives), speech, Waterville 


(Maine), 30 July 1885 


32. We stand in witness to a planet-wide 
mutation of mind which promises to liber- 
ate energies of will and resources of vision 
long maturing in the depths of our identity. 
THEODORE ROSZAK (historian), quoted in Eugene 
Taylor, “Desperately Seeking Spirituality,” 
Psychology Today, December 1994 


You come to realize it is not going 
to be changed just by words or 
demonstrations. It’s a question of | - 
living your life in a drastically dif- 
ferent way. 


— Dorothy Day 


33. 1 am in the world to change the world. 


MURIEL RUKREY SER (poet), “Women in the 
Market,” The Speed of Darkness, 1968 

34. There is no reason why, in the ages to 
come, the’ sort of man who is now excep-. 
tional should not become usual, and if that. - 


. were to happen, the exceptional man in 


that new world would rise as far above 
Shakespeare as Shakespeare now rises 
above the common man. 


BERTRAND RUSSELL (English ohitésaphety 
Human Society in Ethics and Politics, 1962 


¢ . 
35. The absolute impossibility of the contin- 
uance of the state in its present condition 
must become the universal conviction before 


things can become in any way better. 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER (German physician and 
theologian), The Philosophy of Civilization: 
Civilization and Ethics, 1923, translated by C. T. 
Campion and Mrs. Charles E. B. Russell, 1946 


36. A man differs from a microbe only in 


- being further on the path. 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW (irish playwright), Back . 
to Methuselah: A Metabiological Pentateuch, 1921 


37. All change in history, all advance, 


comes from the nonconformists. If there 
had been no troublemakers, no dissenters, 


we should still be living in caves. 
A.J.P. TAYLOR (British historian), The Trouble 
Makers, 1958 


38. Civilizations... come to birth and pro- 
ceed to grow by successfully responding to 
successive challenges. They break down 
and go to pieces if and when a challenge 


confronts them which they fail to meet. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE (English historian), “The 


- Graeco-Roman Civilization,” 1930, Civilization on 


Trial, 1948 


39. Man calls himself the crown of creation. 


He has a certain right to that claim. But 
who has asserted that present-day man is 
the last and highest representation of the 
species homo sapiens? 

LEON TROTSKY (Russian revolutionary and writer), 
The History of the Russian Revolution, 1932 

40. In the center of all, and object of all, 
stands the Human Being, towards whose 
heroic and spiritual evolution poems and 
everything directly or indirectly tend, Old 
World or New. 

WALT WHITMAN (poet), preface to November 
Boughs, 1888 

41. We’re all of us guinea pigs in the labo- 
ratory of God. Hamianity is s just a work in | 


_ progress. 
TENNESSEE WILLIAMS (playwaght), Camino 


Real, 1953 


42. Individual transformation and oe 
transformation must accompany each other. _ 
for either to endure. 


43. The death throes of the old order are 
the birth pangs of the new one. 


44. The direction of progress is inside-out. 


45. Progress which does not carry every- 
one forward is an illusion. 


- 46. What is not evolving is devolving. 


RRR RoR oR RRR 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. 
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(Uncertain Future for Berkeley’ s Section 8 Tenants 


from page two 


alarmed to ee about the fast-approach- 
a ing reductions to their existing Section 8 
contracts, officials immediately tried to 
calm people down. 

“There’s no need to panic,” said Taj 
Johns, the moderator of the event. 

Local homeless activist Michael Diehl 
‘suddenly stepped forward and 
| exclaimed, “Now’s the time to panic. 
| Don’t wait until you’re homeless before 
| you decide to panic!” 

When Rent Board Member Eleanor 


| Walden was asked what she thought of - 


| the event, she said, “I thought that what 


| was important is that we fired people up ~ 


| to fight for their housing, and people 

| realized that they didn’t need the elite to 
speak out for them. They looked around 
and could see that they could do it 
among themselves. The people were 
empowered to have the right and ability 
to lobby on their own behalf.” 

Walden is also a member of Save 
Berkeley Housing Authority; and she 
worked hard to help organize this event; 
and spent money out of her own pocket 
to cover the cost of 50 informational 
packets handed out to the audience. 

- Members of the tenants’ group defied 
the attempt of City Manager Kamlarz to 


| exclude them from the meeting. They 
| wandered around the meeting handing out 


information packets, took turns speaking 
to the crowd, and collected names and 
phone numbers to contact people for 


future events. 


According to tenant activist Patrick | 


Kehoe, “HUD feels the BHA is not get- | 


ting the attention it needs. and has. sug- 

gested that the City Councilappoint a 

new governing board. A-less formal gov- 

erning structure with in-depth discussion | 
of BHA policies might be the catalyst 

that gets an active tenants’ organization 
started. 


“The higher salaries for the BHA staff | 


— who are employed by the City of 
Berkeley, not the Housing Authority, 
like other local housing authorities — 1 
combination with HUD’s reduction of 
fees paid to housing authorities for 
administrative costs, is what has caused 
staff reductions and subsequent delin- 
quent FpON Fesuliitie in 1 troubled 
agency status.” 

Kehoe would like to see the City of 


Berkeley provide an ongoing subsidy 


from its general fund to pay for the addi- 


tional staff needed to get the BHA |. 


caught up on its reporting requirements 
and move out of troubled agency status, 
and continue the subsidy for a couple 
years to see how much it will cost to 
maintain the BHA. _ 
Members of Save Berkeley Housing 
Authority are urging the community to 


show up at the Berkeley City Council 


meeting on September 19 at 6 p.m. at 
Berkeley’s Old City Hall, to speak out 
and keep the BHA under local control. _ 


Lynda Carson is a member of the tenant’s 


group, Save Berkeley Housing Authority and 


may be reached at tenantsrule@yahoo.com 


‘Angel Behind Bars 


from page seven 


behind bars. Prisoners began throwing 
| coke bottles at the police and the police 
fired their guns. Mother Antonia walked 
in, right in the path of the bottles and bul- 
lets, with her hands raised high over her 
head. The policemen and inmates yelled 
for her to stay away, but she kept on 
walking, saying, “Mis hijos, mis hijos 
‘[‘my. as ’]. Stop this. You must stop this 
now.” Astonishingly, the dozens of 
police and guards and hundreds of rioting 
inmates put down their weapons. 
| Another riot erupted on Halloween 


| night, 1994. Prisoners in the punishment 


cells on the third floor had devised a plan 
for gaining control of the institution. One 
called a guard over ostensibly to ask a 
question, and when the guard got close to 
the bars, the prisoner pinned him to the 
bars and took his gun and keys. The pris- 
oners then unlocked the doors to the cells 
and told the other guards to leave. 

- Mother Antonia, coming. back home 


| from an errand, was stopped by the assis- 


tant warden, who told her that she could 
not enter, that it was too dangerous. She 
persuaded him to telephone the warden, 
who at first told her the same thing. She 


be inside with the inmates. The warden 
knew that there was the possibility of a 


massacre and that the prisoners listened 


sonnel to let her in. 


~~ “Mother,” Blackie said softly, looking 
down at her. “As soon as we heard your 


‘La Mesa Penitentiary, Mother Antonia 


argued with him that it is her mission to_ 
Eleventh Hour, c/o Pat Smith, 3542 | 
to her. He finally ordered the prison per- 


Inside, it was dark because the guards 


had turned off the electricity before they 
left. She made her way to the punishment 
cells on the third floor. She heard the 
cells’ inmates and called out to them. She | 
came upon an inmate she knew as | 
“Blackie.” She fell to her knees, pleading 
with him. “It’s not right that you're 
locked up here, hungry and thirsty. We 
can take care of those things, but this 
isn’t the way to do it. I will help you 
make it better. But first you have to give 
me the eu I beg you to put down your 
weapons.” 


voice, we dropped the ue out the win- 
dow.” 
Even while ministering to inmates of 


founded a women’s religious order, the 
Servants of the Eleventh Hour, designed 
to give older women a way to dedicate | — 
their lives to working with the poor. The | 

normal entry age is 45 years to 65 years, 
and divorce in one’s life is not an impedi- 
ment to entry. 

The Prison Angel tells a real- ne 
drama about good overcoming evil, love 
overcoming hatred. It is an example of 
something that works, just as civil dis- 
obedience has at times changed the OURS 
nents’ hearts. 

‘Any reader who wishes to contact | 
Mother Antonia should write: Mother 
Antonia Brenner, Servants of the 


Governor Dr., San Diego, Lae 92122, 
or e-mail psmith23@san. rr.com. 


- One Year After Katrina 


from page 12 


information and you get nothing.” 
Republican U.S. Representative 


_ Charles Bustany, who represents an area 


heavily damaged by Hurricane Rita, asked 
FEMA for reasons why the decision was 
made to stop. funding 100 percent of the 
cost of debris removal in his district. 
FEMA refused to tell him.: He then filed a_ 
Freedom of Information request to get the 
information, and was again refused. When 
he asked to appeal their denial, he was 
told that there were many appeals ahead 


_ of his and he would have to wait. 


If a U.S. Senator and a local U.S. 
Republican Representative cannot get 
answers from FEMA, how much account- 
ability.can the people of the Gulf Coast 
expect? There are many other examples of 
fraud, waste and patronage. 

How did a company that did not own a 


truck get a contract for debris removal 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars? The 


Miami Herald reported that the single 


biggest receiver of early Katrina federal . 


contracts was Ashbritt, Inc. of Pompano 
Beach, FL, which received over $579 mil- 
lion in contracts for debris removal in 
Mississippi from the Army Corps of 
Engineers. The paper reported that the com- 


- pany does not own a single dump _ truck! 


All they do is subcontract out the work. 

Ashbritt, however, had recently 
dumped $40,000 into the lobbying firm of 
Barbour, Griffith & Rogers, which had 
been run by Mississippi Governor and 
former National GOP Chair Haley 
Barbour. The owners of Ashbritt also 
trucked $50,000 over to.the Republican 
National Committee in 2004. 

How did a company that filed for bank- 
_ruptcy the year before and was not licensed 


to build trailers get a $200 million contract 
" for trailers? Circle B Enterprises of Georgia 


was awarded $287 million in contracts by 
FEMA for temporary housing. At the time, 
that was the seventh highest award of 
Katrina money in the country. According to 
the Washington Post, Circle B was not even 


licensed to build homes in its own state of 
Georgia and filed for bankruptcy in 2003. 
The company does not even have a website. 

FEMA spent $7 million to build a park 
for 198 trailers in Morgan City, Louisiana 
— almost two hours away from New 


Orleans. Construction was completed in 


April. Three months later, only 20 of the 
trailers were occupied. One displaced New 
Orleans resident who lives there has to 
walk three miles to the nearest grocery. 
Hurricanes are now a booming billion- 
dollar business. No wonder there is a 
National Hurricane Conference for private 
companies to show off their wares, from 
RVs to portable cell phone towers to port- 


‘ a-potties. One longtime provider was 


quoted by the Miami Herald at the confer- 


ence as saying that there are all kinds of 


new people in the field. “Some folks here 
said, ‘Man, this is huge business; this is 
my new business. I’m not in the landscap- 
ing business anymore. I’m going to be a 
hurricane debris contractor.’” 

On the local level, we are not any bet- 
ter. One year after Katrina, New Orleans 
still does not have a comprehensive 
rebuilding plan. The first plan by advisors 


to the mayor was shelved before the elec- 


tion. A city council plan was then started 
and the state and federal government man- 
dated yet another process that may or may 
not include some of the Fecorinetdauans 
of the prior two processes. 


One of the early advisors from the - 
Urban Land Institute, John Mclilwain, blast- 


ed the delays in late July. He said, “It’s vir- 
tually a city with a city administration and 
it’s worse than ever... You need a politician, 
a leader that is willing to make tough deci- 
sions and articulate to people why these 
decisions are made, which means everyone 


is not going to be happy.” Without major . 


changes at City Hall, New Orleans will 
have miles of neglected neighborhoods for 


_decades. “We’re talking Dresden after 


World War II.” 
SIGNS OF Hore 


Despite. the tragedies that continue to 
plague our Gulf Coast, there is hope. 
Between the rocks of hardship, green life 


continues to sprout defiantly. oe 
Fifteen feet of water washed through Dr. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. Elementary School 


for Science and Technology in the Lower 
Ninth Ward. When people were finally able 
to get into the building, the bodies of fish 


_were found on the second floor. 


Parents and over 90 percent of the 
teachers organized a grass-roots effort to 
put their school back together. Their first 
attempts to gut and repair the school by 
locals and volunteers from Common 
Ground were temporarily stopped by local 
school officials and the police. 

Even after the gutting was allowed to 
resume, the community was told that the 
school could not reopen due to insuffi- 


cient water pressure in the neighborhood. __ 


‘But the teachers and parents are pressing 


ahead anyway in a temporary location 


until they can get back in their school. 
Assistant Principal Joseph Recasner 
told the Times-Picayune: “Rebuilding-our 
school says this is a very special commu- 
nity, tied together by more than location, 


but by spirituality, by Becdiic and by a 


desire to come back.” 

New Orleans is fortunate to have a 
working newspaper again. The Times- 
Picayune won a well-deserved Pulitzer for 
its Katrina coverage. Its staff continues to 

“provide quality documentation of the Gulf 
Coast region’s efforts to rebuild. 


- The New Orleans Vietnamese people * 


continue to inspire us. They were among 
the very first group back and they have 
joined forces to care for their elders, 
rebuild their community church, and work 
together in a most cooperative manner to 
resurrect their community. Recently they 
took legal and direct action to successful- 
ly stop the placement of a gigantic landfill 
right next to their community. Their deter- 
mination and sense of community-build- 
ing is a good model for us all. 

The only Republican running for 
Congress in New Orleans is blasting 
President Bush over failed Katrina promis- 
es. Joe Lavigne is running radio ads saying, 
“Sadly, George Bush has forgotten us. He’s 
spending too much time and money on Iraq 
and not enough living up to his promise to 


rebuild New Orleans. His priorities are 
wrong. I’m running for Congress to hold 
President Bush accountable.”” Maybe oe 
Republicans will j join in. 

Tens of thousands of volunteers from 
every walk of life have joined with the peo- . 
ple of the Gulf Coast to help repair and 
rebuild. Lawyers are giving free help to 
Katrina victims who need legal help to 
rebuild their homes. Medical personnel — 


‘staff free clinics. Thousands of college, 


high school and even grade school students - 
have traveled to the area to help families 
gut their devastated homes. Churches, tem- 
ples, and mosques from across the world 


have joined with sisters and brothers in 
‘ New Orleans to repair and rebuild. 


Despite open attempts to divide them, 
black and brown and white and yellow 
workers have started to talk to each other. 


_ Small groups have started to work togeth- 


er to fight for living wages and safe jobs 
for all workers. Thousands came together 
for a rally for respectful treatment for 
Latino and immigrant workers. Seasoned 
civil rights activists welcomed the new 


movement and pledged to work together. 


Ultimately, the people of the Gulf | 
Coast are the greatest sign of hope. 
Despite setbacks that people in the United 
States rarely suffer, people continue to 
help each other and fight for their right to 


return home and the pias live in the 


city they love. 

On Sunday morning, a 70- ~year- old 
woman told a friend where her children 
are. “They are all scattered,” she sighed. 
“One is in Connécticut, one in Rhode ~ 


: Island, one in Austin.” 


_ When he asked about her, Sie said, 
“Me? I am in Texas right now. I am back 
here to visit my 93-year-old mother and 


- go to the second line of Black Men of 


Labor on Labor Day. But I’m coming 
back. Yes indeed. I will return. I’m com- 
ing back.” 


Bill Quigley is a human rights lawyer and 
law professor at Loyola University New 
Orleans. - You can reach. him at - 
Quigiey@loyno.edu For more information see 
www.justiceforneworleans.org 
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from page one 


Naomi House has room for 25 women 
and they use a lottery system to determine 
who gets to stay the night. — 

When I told her about the “clean up” 
on E Street and that the city spokesperson. 


- was saying all of the homeless people 


could come to the Poverello House, she 
just rolled her eyes. She-said, “We don’t 
have enough room as it is. How are we 
going.to take more people in?” | 

In addition to Naomi House, which is 
the only homeless shelter for women in 
Fresno, the Poverello House runs a “City 
of Hope.” The City of Hope grew out of a 
tent city they established a couple years 
ago. The tents were replaced with tool 
sheds that house about 50 people. 

Many homeless people complain about 
the City of Hope because of the many 
restrictive rules. Residents can’t come in 
until the evening, are forced to leave early 
in the day, ‘and the members vote you in 
or out. Pam, a homeless woman in the 


area, said it was “like the TV reality show 


Survivor — which homeless person will 
get voted out of the shelter this week?” 


- Another homeless person described it as a 


concentration camp. 

The only other shelter in the area is run 
by the Fresno Rescue Mission. The 
Rescue Mission has about 150 dormitory- 
style beds, but they are only for men. Pam 
says they don’t even let women use the 


~ restrooms. The Rescue Mission requires 


those who want to spend the night to 
-attend prayer services first. — 
With ee a thousand homeless people 


from page six 


_ opportunity materialized into permanent 
-. housing. The wait continues for them, as 


well as many other homeless families. 
Although their journey has beeen ‘Tong 
and bleak, Peter and Elizabeth have not 
given up on their search for respect and 
self-determination. Their struggle reflects 
an inner light that is worth more than 


gold, and they no longer carry the label of 
. being homeless. 


NO STABILITY FOR FAMILIES 


Brenda has three boys. Her two-year-old _ 


son lives with her while her older two sons 
are staying with relatives. She is currently 
enrolled in the EBMUD training program. 


_ She has endured having her children taken 
by CPS, undergone a serious drug problem, 


and has joined Peter and Elizabeth in rent- 
ing a four-bedroom house in Oakland. “No 
stability,” she explained. “I could not find 
work that could handle the bills — that and 
drugs caused my homelessness.” 

Elizabeth nods her head. “Personally, I 
did not have stability either,” she said. “J 
came out of the foster care system and 
was able to get my own apartment. I was 
free. I was 18. I went from one dead-end 
job to another; none of them got me any- 
where. Then I had my first son and I 
couldn’t find affordable childcare and I 


- couldn’t get anyone to help me pay for it 


either.” 
Nikki Sachs, formerly a foster care 


_ worker in New York City, said, “There’s no 


safety net after foster care. If someone is 
struggling with a drug and alcohol problem, 


‘there’s no one to help him/her hold it 


together until you get it together. Once you 


are 18, there’s nowhere to go, no job, no 


higher education opportunities.” 
A JOB FOR LIFE? NOT IN AMERICA 
Mikki, an, immigrant from Yugoslavia, 


~- came to America in 1982. He said that he 


came because of love and shared his first 
impressions. “It was a shock. The work- 
place culture was very different.” 


in the downtown area, and inadequate shel- 
ter space available, what is the city going 


to do with people who are homeless? I. 


asked that question to Fresno Assistant 
City Manager Bruce Rudd. Rudd said, 


_ “We are going to encourage people to avail 
themselves of the facilities available.” I. 


asked if they would arrest people for camp- 


ing on the street. Rudd said, “I nope it 


doesn’t come to that.” 

Right after that, things started getting 
exciting on the Caltrans strip: of land on E 
Street. Lisa Apper, with the Saint 
Benedict Catholic Worker, had put herself 
in front of the garbage truck that was. 


being filled with homeless people’s tents, . 


clothing, and other possessions. 


Apper refused to move, saying, “We 


have got to take a stand for justice.” 
Several Fresno Police Department officers 
arrived and an animated conversation took 
place. Still Apper refused to move. 

About that same time, several activists 
from the Fresno C.A.F.E./Food Not Bombs 
collective started to position themselves in 
front of some of the homeless people’s pos- 
sessions, blocking the evacuation. Fresno 


Police Officer Rey Wallace pushed the 


activists toward the street. They managed to 
outmaneuver him and ended up standing in 
front of the bulldozer. 

The police and city clean-up crew gave 
up on the strategy of trying to talk those 
engaged in civil disobedience out of the 
act and removed both the bulldozer and 
garbage truck. This turned out to only be a 
brief tactical retreat. 

Most of the homeless people and their 
allies moved down to ae other end of the 


x National Epidemic of Poverty 


Mikki grew up in socialist Yugoslavia 


- where the philosophy was a “Sob. for life.” 
He found a different set of values in the : 
American workplace. “Here, people are 


disposable,” he said. Mikki lost his Los 
Angeles printing job with Warner after the 


AOL merger. Employees that were 


allowed to stay were burdened with triple 


the workload for the same pay. “Also, the . 
industry changed, everything became dig- 


ital,” he said. “And then, after a serious 


- health crisis, my daughter encouraged me 


to come to Berkeley.” 
But job prospects were dismal in the 
Bay Area; he could only find low-paying 


jobs and eventually found himself home- — 
_ Jess. “The middle class is basically gone,” 


Mikki told us. “I now work for a drug- 
store in town, another low-paying job.” 

- But Mikki has a plan. He is building a 
worm compost business-from the ground 
up. Several years ago, he worked for 
Berkeley Worms which, for financial rea- 


sons, was on the verge of closing. He 


talked about how he made the decision to 


- go into business for himself. 


“I saw a great opportunity: to continue 


its work because Alameda County needs 
this service,” Mikki said. Alameda Point. 


Collaborative lent him a piece a land 
where he has been experimenting and is 
producing excellent-grade compost. He 
considers his work to be a public service 


‘and an effective way to divert waste from 


landfills. 

- Mikki shared his thoughts on home- 
lessness. “Because of the changing struc- 
ture,” he said, “the middle class is disap- 
pearing. New companies do not want to 
train the existing staff for the new profes- 
sions and they lose their jobs.” 

Divorce, severe emotional stress, and 
medical emergencies are all situations that 
‘send the middle class slipping into pover- 
ty and homelessness. “Basically, people 
are treated like disposable material,” he 
said. “People also hold the notion that 
homeless people are lazy, stupid, and Ae 


not willing to work. lis: is not the truth. 


J lost my son,’ 


Bulldozers, Barbed Wire and Police Bepression | in Fresno 


strip of land, where there was an African 
American man in a wheelchair who was 


refusing to leave his tent. As everyone | 


went to the other end of the strip of land, 


the city brought in a crew to start building 


a fence around the property. 


Walter, the man who was refusing to. 
. move, demanded a permanent place for 
himself and his dog. The police negotiated 


with him for several hours before finally 
working something out that was acceptable. 
As Walter was being led away, I heard 


City Manager Andy Souza telling the : 


Channel 47 (CBS) reporter that all these 
people could go to the Poverello House 
and they would be given a place to sleep 
for the night. After the interview, I told 
Souza that what he said was a nice story 
for the TV audience and that it would prob- 


ably make people feel better knowing that’ 


the homeless had a place to stay, but that 
he and J both knew it was not true. " 

We talked about the lack of shelter 
beds and I asked City Manager Souza 
what Fresno’s short and long term plans 
are for eliminating homelessness. Souza 


did not have a lot of answers to the ques- 
- tion about the city’s plan for eliminating 


homelessness, but we did have a conver- 
sation about what solutions might exist. 
‘Souza seemed to think that the crisis 
precipitated by these events might moti- 
vate city officials to work toward develop- 


ing a plan to end homelessness. We 
-agreed that pushing people out of one area. 


to another was not a solution. It just dis- 
places the problem. He listened as I told 
him the homeless in this area need a safe 
place to stay, trash service, running water, 


The chronically homeless — people 


who have been living on the street for 


many years — make up only 30 percent 


Of the country’s homeless population. A 


large majority of these chronically home- 
less people are veterans and mentally dis- 
abled. The National Coalition of 
Homeless Veterans states: 
“Conservatively, one out of every three 


-homeless males who is sleeping in a door- 


way, alley, or box in our cities and rural 
communities has put on a uniform and 
served our country.” 

In addition to the complex set of fac- 
tors affecting all homeless people — 
extreme shortage of affordable housing, 
poverty-level incomes, and lack of access 
to health care — “a large number of dis- 


placed and at-risk veterans live with lin-. 


gering effects of Post Traumatic Stress 
Disorder and substance abuse, compound- 
ed by a lack of family and social support 
networks,” according to the National 
Coalition of Homeless Veterans. — 

The growth of homelessness can only 
be understood by seeing the big picture — 
lack of living wage jobs, a severe shortage 
of affordable housing, the rising costs of 
higher education, and a serious lack of 
affordable child care and health care. All 
these factors combine to show why the 


homeless situation is so out of control and 


is now.a national epidemic of poverty. 
The conversation turned to how the 

public school system fails its students. 

“Basically, our public schools are not set 


up to help us in the real world.” Peter 


said. “They try to prepare us for college 
even though most a us can’t afford to 


99° 


go. 

Another barrier to low-income housing 
is bad credit. “We have been denied quite 
a few apartments,” Liz said. “They deny 


the people who truly need affordable | 


housing because of mistakes they made 


years ago. I don’t see how they expect us ' 
- to move up in the world.” 


Brenda spoke about how losing your — 
children can be a painful wake-up call for 
parents. “I fell oe homelessness because 
> she said. An unbearable 


even to those who shun us, 


Spirit of the Street 
by Claire J. Baker 
“Buddy, 

can you spare a 

dime, a quarter, a buck?” 
(You can’t? Too DEY e Too tired?) 
“Bless you.” 


Why not 
| learn to be like 
| the homeless in spirit — 


have no time for us? 


and portable toilets. These services would 
be less expensive than the constant attacks 
being carried out and would actually help 
rather than hurt the homeless. 

Police Captain Greg Garner and Bruce 
Rudd joined us. Souza said that living 
conditions like this would never be toler- 


ated if-it was up'in North Fresno by River — 


Park. Garner said that the solution was not 
always something the City of Fresno 
could come up with. He asked, “Why 
don’t the churches and other community 
groups-get together to help?” There was 
agreement that most people in North 
Fresno don’t know that conditions like 
this exist in this community. 

While we talked, the bulldozer and 
clean-up crews were busy filling the 
garbage truck with the possessions of the 
homeless. When they were done on E 
Street, they headed east on Santa Clara. 
Shortly after the area had been fenced off, 
a section of the fence on E Street had 
already been destroyed, making the area 
again accessible to homeless campers. 


depression set in. 
She went on to tell how hard it is to 
save money in recovery programs because 


most of your money goes to the program. 


“It was hard to lose my son, but he was 
the reason I found the strength to go into 
recovery — to get him back,” she said. 

- On the other side of the room, Tameka 
broke into tears. The pain of being sepa- 
rated from her daughter is still fresh in her 
mind. Tameka is brand new to McKinley 
House. She is pregnant with her fourth 


child. She has worked hard this past year 


to reunite her family. 
WHAT ABOUT SOLUTIONS? 

The group came up with some ways on 
how to prevent homelessness, as well as 
how to help people out of it. They came 
-up with the following solutions. 

¢ Our nation needs to build more 
affordable housing, and landlords and 
HUD must do their part by looking past 
negative credit records. 


« The hundreds of billions of dollars 


currently being spent on war could be bet- 
ter spent on schools and social services. 
We need more social service workers and 
we need to give them better pay. Put more 


funding into social services, subsidized © 


housing and homeless service providers. 

¢ Fix CalWorks. They give so little 
that it barely helps and then as soon as 
you begin to get on your feet, they cut you 
off. Allow people to work and give them 
some time to save money. 

¢ Allow folks on TANF and SSI to. 
save some money to build better futures 
for their families. 

¢ Reduce market-rate rents in the Bay 
Area. Low income families can’t afford to 
live here. . 

¢ Stop treating homeless people like 
criminals. Many cities arrest people for 
panhandling and sleeping outdoors. 
_ « Create more funding and services to 
help homeless people who are mentally 
disabled and to help folks coming out of 
prison re-establish themselves. 

¢ Livable wages and affordable health 
care for all. 
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She says movingly, ‘I wanted 


to save my little child’s life.” 


She succeeded and her young | 


son is now in middle school 


and doing well. But it wasn’t 


ail smooth sailing. 


by y Lydia Gans 


he got a bad start in life, growing 

up in a house with drug traffick- 

ing and everything that goes with 

it. C.C.’s mother was in an abu- 
sive relationship and she had only an 
older sister to look to for support. Her sis- 
ter got caught up in it too, but C.C. says, 
she “straightened up, 
church and stopped this crazy madness 
long before I did.” 


[t took C.C. many years of “running up 
and down the streets.” as she refers to her 
ime of being homeless, doing drugs and 


uCONO! and getting into trounle; 


bitac 


] g As g able to share her 
ry with other women like her and help- 


ing them come through it to a healthier 


life. She believes that telling her story fo 


people who have never experienced this 


might help the public understand and 


society find ways to deal with the prob- 
lems of addiction and abuse. 

Having been an addict on the streets in 
the past and now working to help others, 
she is determined to tell her story. But to 
protect her sons and herself, she chooses 
not to reveal her full name. 


An attractive 40-year-old, she’s one of 


those women who manages to look stylish- 


ly dressed, even on a meager budget. When . 


we met in downtown Oakland, she wore a 


simple beige suit and white blouse, and nar-- 


row-heeled shoes (which she admitted hurt 
her feet a bit). She had rings on her fingers, 
but nothing flashy, and she confided that 
none cost over thirty dollars. Brimming 
with energy, her talk is frequently punctuat- 
ed with exclamation marks. 

We. got together at Burger King where 


the workers were okay with us occupying a 


table for an hour and a half. C.C. had once 
had a job there. She had also worked at 
othér nearby establishments, including 
Sears, Wendy’s, and Goodwill, and made 
friends with numerous. people who popu- 
late Oakland’s civic center neighborhood. 
As people walked by and greeted her, 


‘she grew expansive. “I have a lot of 


friends and a lot of associates, that’s my 
M.O. — Miss Popularity.” She says it 
once more for emphasis. “I know every- 
body in Oakland and Berkeley!” 

She calls out to a man and tells me that 
she got to know him in People’s Park 
when she was homeless. Parenthetically, 
she talked about how much People’s Park. 


means to her. She still goes there when . 


there are concerts. When she was desper- 
ately poor, the freebox provided clothes 
for her and her little boy. 

C.C. doesn’t say much about the years 
of addiction, years of “running up and 
down the streets.” There were bad times 
and worse times: homelessness, trouble 
with the law and an assault which left her 
permanently disabled with a bone disorder 
which still causes her considerable pain. 

She also had a son who, she smiles, 
“was a miracle baby.” That was 23 years 
ago and she hadn’t started using any hard 
drugs when she was pregnant with him. 
His father and other family members 


Started going to. 


STREET SPIRIT 


Nurturing and protecting the children of the future. 


Art by Tiffany Sankary 


C.C. grows animated as she recalis her case manager, 
Deloris Ellis, and the other counselors at the Berkeley 
Food and Housing Project’s shelter. “Those ladies physi-_ 
cally moved me into my first apartment that I ever had? 
My first apartment I ever had in my whole life,” she 
repeats, still with a sense of awe. 


netbed raise him and ie now has a full- 
time job and a serious girlfriend and-a 
loving relationship with his mother. 

An arrest got her three years of proba- 
tion and motivated her to try to get clean. 
“I felt the need to put myself in a couple 
of recovery homes,” she says. “I had been 
in Turning Point Recovery Home — 


‘ that’s a good one — for two months; 


that’s when they told me I was pregnant. [ 
went up and down the streets some more 
and put myself into Hayward Full Gospel 
ministries on West 89th Street which is 
another good recovery home.” 

She: says movingly, “I wanted to save 
my little child’s life.” She succeeded. and 
her younger son, now 11, is in middle 
school and doing well. But it wasn’t all 
smooth sailing. é 


“I messed up one last time,” she says. 


“T went out on my last one. I had twenty 


dollars in my pocket, came to Oakland 


and did not return back to the home till © 


the next day.” Somehow, Child Protective 
Services got involved. “They took the 


baby away and gave him to my sister who. 


‘was more stable,” she says. Looking back 
on that time, she concluded that her fami- 
ly had called Child Protective Services 
thinking “they could stop me from doing 
what I was doing. They didn’t know that 
would be my turning point.” 

_ She went through another stay in a rehab 
facility, Chrysalis Recovery Home on West 
McArthur in Oakland, before she could 
regain custody of her little boy. She gradu- 
ated successfully and moved into transition- 
al housing at the Berkeley Food and 
Housing Project’s shelter on Dwight Way. 
At the time, the shelter could not accommo- 


date families, so-her boys could only visit 
and occasionally stay overnight. 

Since then, the Dwight Way building 
has added a third story to provide transi- 
tional housing for families. C.C. recalls 
with justifiable pride that she had someé- 
thing to do with making that happen. “I 
went to a meeting in Berkeley and talked 
to some big people. I-told my story and 
they got the funding.” 

She stayed at the transitional shelter 
until her Shelter Plus Care: voucher came 


_ through, making it possible for her to get 


a place of her own. C.C. grows animated 


as she recalls her case manager, Deloris. 


Ellis, and‘the other counselors at the shel- 
er. “Those ladies physically moved me 
into my first apartment that I ever had!” 


by Judy Jones _ 


September 2006. 


She was then in her early thirties. “My 


first apartment I ever had in my whole 
life,” she repeats, still with a sense of awe: 


Finally she could provide a stable. 


home for her little son; she enrolled him 
in Franklin elementary school, just around 
the corner from their apartment. She 


began to’ volunteer at the school, helping 


in the after-school program and setting up 
parents’ meetings. Her son graduated 


-from Franklin elementary last August and 
they moved to Hayward. It is a nice apart- - 


ment with rooms for both her sons. - 

_ Nevertheless, the move to Hayward is 
a sad commentary on the state of the 
Oakland school system. There was no 
middle school near their apartment. C.C. 


‘doesn’t drive because of her disability and 
‘there is no transportation to any distant 


school. She is angry about what is hap- 
pening in Oakland. “They keep closing 
the schools! They need to stop that!” 

Ce: still volunteers at Franklin ele- 
mentary school. She has “built a bond,” 
i vith the principal and some of 
there. She is also active 
s Anonymous; at present, 


cha hac nhecanke Brian Ee ee Re aia prey ofa 
SNE Nas One SPONsoF-and SpoRsors Tout 


Rr arty ct 
mecovery sne 


he! Iped ¢ >eleprate. She came 
Over and gave me the biggést hug because : 
she did 1 not need me any more! 


Describing another woman she ‘is: spon- 
soring, ©.C. “She’s a 
lady, she has an iliness, she feels. she’s 
overweight. I’m going to help her with that, 
take her to the Berkeley Y with-me.” She 
declares, “I love my sisters. I’m her sister, 


I’m her sponsor, I’m also her friend.” 


Says, 


55-year-old © 


” 


C.C. has-been ten years clean and 


sober but is still-not out of the woods. She 
has had help from psychotherapists at the 
city mental health departments and is now 
seeing a therapist at Catholic Charities, 
just for “daily things I’m going through. 
It’s good to have a lady to talk to.” 

She is working with the Department of 
Vocational Rehabilitation to get into a 
full-time job. Her long-term goal is to 
work with children, take in foster children 
or possibly run a day care center. 

C.C. tells me she is getting her record 
cleared through a valuable program called 
Alameda County Clean Slate Clinic that 
helps people clear their record so they can 


" get back into the mainstream. “Please let 


people know,” she urges. It is located at 
661 Washington Street in Oakland. 

Taking care of her young son and look- 
ing after her friends’ children, encourag- 
ing other people struggling with addic- 
tions, and preparing herself for a regular 
job are keeping her very busy. Her story 
sounds like a success story. But, she says 
emphatically, “I am not recovered. I am 
still ene ie 


Recently reading about the wee dlexly woman in 1 NYC, dyna ioe 1 


realized if we continue to allow before our eyes, our children’ Ss eyes, and god’s 
eyes, people to eat out of garbage cans, and to live and die on concrete streets, | 


can we really blame our children for allowing the same to happen to us? 


I don’t think we can. But if we all worked i in our own unique ways to open lente 


and minds to the people before us, st 


g and dying on the streets, couldn’t that | 


ripple of kindness carry over to all the people in our lives, including our aging par- | 
ents, perhaps treating them gentler, with greater love and deep respect? . : 


1 watch children walk by homeless people with parents telling them to ignore 


them, when giving life to life i is our deepest longing, and I wonder i is oe wy 


_ there are so many wars raging on this planet? 


But if one child sees their parents respecting life, offering a warm alle and aid 
to the homeless person before them, wouldn’t the child’s young impressionable 
mind be filled with the thought that life is sacred and giving is wonderful? — | 


One day in time, will people look back on this period in history and ask how a 
world that called itself civilized allowed any person to die homeless and hungry? 


| Life’ Ss Deepest Longing : oe : : oS a | 


